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Story and photos by Caren Benson 


the events in Washington, D. Cc; over the 


week of April 8-17 are exciting indica- 


tors of our time. More than 15,000 partic- - 


ipants from all over the world rallied 
together to protest economic injustice inflicted by 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank, who, along with the World Trade 
Organization (the infamous target of the protests in 
Seattle, in November, 1999)'make up the three pre 
mary architects of the global economy. 
All the newspaper headlines about the protest 
spoke of failure: the “failure” to shut down the 
spring ‘meetings of the IMF and World Bank that 


took place behind police barricades and well- - 


guarded doors. But out on thesstreet there was 
absolutely not a trace of a feeling of failure. In 
fact, the levels of excitement could hardly have 
been any higher. 

If Seattle was “THE protest of the 1990s,” the 
Mobilization for Global Justice (the official name 
of the actions in D.C.) introduced the new millen- 
nium to a renewed alliance of concerned citizens 

who are determined to make the “global economy” 
really include everyone. While Seattle put the 
WTO on the map of our collective conscience, it 
was not an isolated incident. The actions in 
Washington, D.C., which included the arrests of 
more than 1,300 people for committing nonviolent 
civil disobedience, proved that those protests were 
not merely a heightened moment of passion and 
concern, but rather an indicator of how future deci- 
sions of these institutions must be made. 

Those who came to Washington to question the 
authority of the IMF and the World Bank reject the 
defense presented by these institutions that they are 

“Just serving the interesis of the poor.” Though both 
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of these institutions were set up over 50 years ago fo : 
do just that, through funds for development projects © 
or in the form of short-term loans, the situations of © 


most countries that haye fallen: victim to: ace World 
Bank and the IMF have actually ‘worsened. 

Indebted countries are: forced to undergo strict 
policy reforms in their economies. In short, these 
Structural Adjustment Programs ‘cut Social spend- 


~ ing and require the privatization of services such as 


education and health care, even water in some 
cases! Meanwhile, countries must increase export. 
levels, forcing fields that once produced food for 


local people to exclusively produce exports such as 


coffee and tea for wealthy Western consumers. 

Citizens of these developing nations have little 
patience when James Wolfensohn, president of the 
World Bank, begs for sympathy. As protesters took 
to the streets of Washington last week, he told the 
media, “There is no organization on earth that is 
doing more for the poor than we do.” 

It would be interesting to see how he would 
defend that statement, which runs counter to the 
statistics of every country that has seen Structural 
Adjustment Programs. It would also be interesting 


to see how he would explain the cries of the people . 


he is proposing to serve so tirelessly. 

Slave to corporate interests, men, women and 
children work in sweatshop conditions, whether in 
Nike factories or in the coffee fields. School 
enrollment drops, as parents must come up with 
ways to pay for educating their children. The num- 
bers of people that live on $1 per day or less are 
rising. Meanwhile 34,000 children die daily of pre- 
ventable and curable diseases, due to lack of ade- 
quate health care. Cadi Umoja, of Guinea-Bissau, 
articulates a view that differs drastically from 
Wolfensohn’s, stating. simply, “the markets are 
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Fighting an Unjust GAP Between Rich and Poor 


Global Exchange organizes a multifaceted campaign against sweatshop abuses 


by Leila Salazar 


AP seems to be a household 

word in the Bay Area. It’s not 

only because there’s a huge 

GAP between the rich and the 

poor, but because GAP Inc. (comprised of 
GAP, Old Navy and Banana Republic) is 
based out of San Francisco, and much of 
its $550 million advertising budget is 
spent bombarding us to buy their sweat- 
shop clothing. 
Global Exchange, a grassroots human 
rights organization working to build peo- 
ple-to-people ties, is currently working on 
an anti-sweatshop campaign to hold corpo- 
rations like GAP accountable for their 


sweatshop abuses. In Mexico, for example, 
GAP jeans that sell for $35 are made by 


young men and women for 50 cents per 
hour. This is not enough to meet their basic 
needs, and the needs of their families. > 

On the Island of Saipan, a U.S. territo- 
ry in the Pacific Ocean, Asian immigrant 
women are making clothing for GAP. 
They work up to 12 hours a day, seven 
days a week, for a fraction of the U.S. 
minimum wage, often without overtime 
pay. They are denied the most basic 
human rights and live in overcrowded, 
unsanitary housing, surrounded by barbed 
wire. Yet the elnthes they laboriously 


make. indicate that they were made in the © 


USA. And the list does not stop there. 
GAP Inc. CEO Millard Drexler made 
$47.1 million in 1998. GAP Chairman 
Donald Fisher made $8 billion, and GAP 
spent more than $550 million this year on 
advertising geared toward young people. 


Obviously, GAP Inc. can afford to raise the 
wages of their workers in GAP factories 


Activists protest at the GAP Kids store in San Francisco, demanding an end to 
sweatshop abuses. Protest sign shows Donald Fisher as CEO of “GAP Sweatshop.” 


and improve working conditions as well: 


In response to GAP’s sweatshop abus- 


es, Global Exchange, as well as UNITE, 


Sweatshop Watch, and Asian Law Caucus 
have filed a lawsuit against Gap Inc. and 
17 other retailers on the island of Saipan. 
We are calling on. these companies to: 
Stop their misleading advertising and 
labeling practices; stop their use of shad- 
ow contracts which workers must sign to 
waive their rights: get rid of exorbitant 
recruitment fees; and stop their violations 
of federal law prohibiting the shipment of 
hot goods in interstate commerce. 

Global Exchange is also in the midst of 


a grassroots, campaign to pressure GAP _ 
f inc > as the largest manufacturer ‘and 


retailer on the island, to stop their sweat-— - 


shop abuses. We pressure GAP through 
our monthly days of action (on the first 
Saturday of the month), writing letters, 
faxes, call-in days, actions at store open- 
ings, shareholder actions, and by speaking 


~ out at many conferences and events. 


On March 25, 2000, we held a protest at 
the house of GAP Chairman and co- 
founder Donald Fisher. We chose March 
25th as the day of action in celebration of 
Women’s History Month and to remember 
the Triangle Shirtwaist Factory Fire. of 
1911. On this day, a sweatshop in New 
York burned to the ground, killing 146 


Jewish women and girls caught i in. locked : 
_ fire- doors. : 
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ONE STRIKE, -YOU’RE HOMELESS 


-GAP CEO Millard Drexler 
made $47.1 million in 1998. 
GAP Chairman Donald 


Fisher has made $8 billion. 


Obviously, GAP can afford 
to raise the wages of their 
workers in GAP factories 
and improve working condi- 
tions as well. 


We needed to let Donald Fisher and all 
the corporations that use sweatshop labor 


know that we will not support the intolera- — 


ble conditions that exist even today in 
sweatshops around the world. 


GAP sweatshop activists, UNITE, Save — 


the Redwoods/Boycott the GAP activists, 
SF Living Wage Coalition, students and 
community members met in front of 
Donald Fisher’s house to protest GAP’s 
use of sweatshop labor all over the world 
and as a reminder that people continue to 
be oppressed working in sweatshops. Also 
coming to show their opposition to GAP’s 
practices were activists opposing Fisher’s 
involvement in the Committee on Jobs 
(which opposes a living wage in San 


~ Francisco), Presidio privatization, commer- 
cialization of KQED, UCSF Mission Bay 


takeover, influencing City Hall and his cor- 
porate welfare benefits. 

We chanted ‘and rallied to send a mes- 
sage to Mr. Fisher, loud and clear, that we 


want GAP sweatshops to end and that it is 


his responsibility to settle the lawsuit and 


pay his workers a living wage. Thus far i in 
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Why is the Oakland Housme Authority evieting br ouumtiviastaee and 77-year-old disabled tenants? 


The Housing Authority is 
evicting both grandmothers. 
One strike, they’re out on the 
streets. Where will these 
senior citizens go? On a fixed 
income, they cannot survive in 
the private rental market. 


hen will the attack on poor 

people end, and to what 

illogical extremes is the 

federal government willing 
to go to continue the persecution? 

It’s bad enough that low-income hous- 
ing is disappearing as the need for more 
affordable housing grows. It’s bad enough 
that poor people have to wait in line for- 
ever and jump through endless hoops to 
get into low-income housing. And all too 
often, when they finally move in they are 
faced with premises infested with cock- 
roaches and rodents, festering with mold 
and mildew, and other health and safety 
hazards. Worse, they are faced with the 
festering attitude of the Oakland Housing 
‘Authority that they should shut up and be 
happy with what they get. 

Apparently, it wasn’t enough for the 
federal government to-fail to build an ade- 
quate supply of low-income housing, and 
then jealously hoard the scant number of 
housing units that are available. It wasn’t 
enough to negligently let the tenants of 
public housing live in squalor. Enter the 
One Strike law, the federal government’s 
new attack on residents living in public 
housing. It’s the war on drugs multiplied a 
thousandfold; it’s like using a massive 
tank to smash the rights of innocent ten- 
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Herman Walker (shown sitting at center), is 77 years old and disabled. He is being 
evicted by the Oakland Housing Authority because his in-home caretaker allegedly 
possessed a crack pipe. Walker fired her, but the One Strike law knows no mercy. 


ants and force them back onto the streets. 
Herman Walker, age 77, is a disabled 

man who has lived in the Oakland 

Housing Authority for almost a decade. 


He is being evicted because his in-home 


caretaker was allegedly caught with a 
crackpipe. As soon as Walker found out, 
he fired her, but it was too late: his one 
strike was up. 

Two grandmothers, Willie Lee, 73 
years old and disabled, and Barbara Hill, 


65 years old, are being thrown out on the 
street based on an allegation that their 
grandsons were in a parking lot with some 
marijuana. Both women have been living 
in Housing Authority units for over 25 
years apiece. No arrests were made, no 


real harm done, no further incidents. But 


the Oakland Housing Authority is evicting 
both grandmothers. One strike, ey re out 
on the streets. 

Where will these senior citizens go? 


On a fixed income, they cannot survive in 
the private rental market. Thus, the One 
Strike law is a sentence of homelessness. 
It doesn’t matter that these elderly ten- 
ants did not know about the alleged con- 
duct and did not participate in it. It 


_ doesn’t matter that these are victimless 


“crimes.” It is classic guilt-by-association. 
If you are poor and you live in public 
housing, you can kiss your constitutional 


rights goodbye; because thanks to the One’ 


Strike law, you can be punished for some- 
thing you didn’t do and didn’t even know 
about. And the punishment is eviction 
onto the streets. 

_ A panel of three judges on the Ninth 
Circuit held by a 2-1 split that this law is 
constitutional, and they ordered the evic- 
tions of these senior citizens to proceed. 
The Eviction Defense Center in Oakland 
has filed an appeal to the full panel of 
Ninth Circuit judges, pleading for recon- 
sideration. : 

Activists protested in front of the 
Federal Building in Oakland on April 12 
to send a message: We will not let these 
senior citizens be thrown out on the 
streets! We will fight until you under- 


stand that constitutional rights are for 


everyone, not just property owners. | 

Maybe the Ninth Circuit will do the 
right thing; maybe they won't. 
Regardless, the struggle continues. 
Unfortunately, this is just a tiny skirmish 
in a much larger war against the criminal- 
ization of poverty in this country. 

The bottom line is we need more low- 
income housing; we need fair laws to pro- 
tect low-income tenants; and we need to 
do everything in our power to keep all 
tenants in their homes. 
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The Economic Cieansing of Oakland 


Editorial by Terry Messman 


ene Ramos used to feel Oakland 
was his haven, a hospitable, tol- 
erant city for an African- 
American, HIV-positive man 
who does highly meaningful but low-paid 
work for Project Open Hand, providing 
food to people living with AIDS. Now, 
however, Ramos is a prime example of 
how intolerant Oakland has become. A 
good tenant who has regularly paid his rent 
for years, Ramos suddenly faces the bleak 
prospect of displacement onto the streets of 
a city beset by soaring rent increases. © 
His name is legion, for Ramos is but 
one of the multitudes of Oakland tenants 
facing eviction and dislocation from what 
was once one of America’s most diverse 


‘cities. The erosion of that diversity may 


well be Mayor Jerry Brown’s final legacy 
to Oakland. For reasons known only to 
the mayor himself, he has chosen to wash 
his hands of the fate of the poor, whose 
cause he once rhetorically championed. 
Once upon a time, Jerry Brown reaped 
a fair amount of publicity for going on a 
short-lived, whistle-stop tour of Mother 
Teresa’s missionary work with the poor in 
the Third World. -Unfortunately, perhaps 
due to the short attention span of the mod- 
ern politician, once Brown had been there 
and done that, he returned home to pre- 
side over the massive displacement of the 
poor in Oakland. Some Oaklanders may 
wish Brown had stayed overseas indefi- 


_nitely with Mother Teresa’s group in far- 
off countries, where poor tenants would 


be safe from his political ambitions. . 
Gene Ramos lives, for now, in an 
apartment complex owned by landlord 
Richard Thomas at 610 East 19th Street, 
near Lake Merritt. Not so coincidentally, 
tenant activists from Just Cause Oakland 


staged a protest in’ front-of this residence" 


on April 24 to decry the many evictions 


that have nearly eliminated African- 


American renters from the building. 
MICROCOSM OF ETHNIC CLEANSING 


Tenants, attorneys, and rent-control 
activists charge that this apartment com- 


plex is a symbolic microcosm of every- . 


thing that has gone wrong for low-income 
tenants and people of color in Oakland, 
who have been evicted, made homeless 
and even driven out of the city because 
landlords have deliberately vacated apart- 
ments to raise rents to unaffordable levels. 

The new wave of real-estate specula- 
tion and gentrification embraced and pro- 
moted by Jerry Brown, combined with 


‘dramatic rent increases and evictions 
- caused by the uncontrollable greed of 


landlords, are triggering nothing less than 
the “economic cleansing” of one of 
California’s most diverse cities, architect 
and activist James Vann charges. Even 
worse, the great majority of unlawful 
detainers for no-cause evictions are being 
filed against people of color. 

Managing Attorney Anne Omura of 
the Eviction Defense. Center in Oakland 
said, “Of our clients that are getting no- 
cause evictions, 75 percent are African- 


American, 15 percent are Latino and two 


percent are Asian. So 92 percent of no- 
cause, 30-day notices are given to people 
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_ “HOUSING IS A HUMAN RIGHT.” Oakland tenant activists denounce rising evictions a 


oes Hae 


a Federal Building protest. 
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“Trying to evict my client with 24 hours notice after 24 years of tenancy—that shocks the 
conscience. That’s outrageous. Whatever settlement my client is going to receive, he well 


deserves it for the way his name was smeared and defamed and his life was ruined.” 
— Oakland Attorney Martin Nicolaus, describing the eviction of a 70-year-old man now recovering from cancer and chemotherapy 


of color. It’s unbelievable.” : 
BROWN AND THE LANDLORD LOBBY 
Omura told Street Spirit that she had 
sent Mayor Brown these statistics to try to 
get him to take action. “I told him your 
legacy will be that you’re the one who gen- 
trified Oakland. No response — zero. On 
KPFA, he used to talk about how rent con- 


trol is wonderful and how he supports the 


little man. Now he comes into power and 


the landlord lobby is all_he listens to. He © 


wants to bring white yuppies in and turn 
Oakland into a little San Francisco, and 
steamroller over all the low-income work- 
ing families and people of color.” 

If the economic cleansing of poor peo- 
ple is turning into a form of ethnic cleans- 
ing as well, the evictions of tenants at 610 
East 19th Street shows this trend up close 
and in living color. Gene Ramos said in 
an interview that when he moved into this 
24-unit apartment complex in October, 
1996, “the tenants were 98 percent 
African-American.” 

Over the next three years, the landlord 


orchestrated a series-of evictions and 


removals of tenants. The result? “Now 
there’s only three or four units occupied 
by African-Americans,” said Ramos. “In 
the building now, it’s 95 percent white 
people, very yuppie. It’s a total change 
from three-and-a-half years ago.” 

Darryl. Clemons, another African- 
American tenant who spoke out at the 
April 24th protest, said that when he and 
his wife were evicted from their apart- 


ment, the landlord raised the rent from | 


$600 to $965 a month, far in excess of the 


six percent annual increase allowed by 


law. Clemons, his wife and their six- 
month-old baby have literally been driven 
out of Oakland, and had no recourse but 
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to separate and move in with their respec- 
tive parents in Richmond. Their infant 
may symbolize a generation of African- 
American children forced out of Oakland. 


“RENTING WHILE BLACK’ 
On April 27, civil rights activists con- 
verged on the State Capitol in Sacramento 
to protest the police use of racial profiling 


to stop African-American motorists for 


“driving while Black.” But where do ten- 
ants in Oakland turn when landlords 
engage in racial profiling and evict people 
for “renting while Black?” 

_ That has become an urgent question 
for Gene Ramos, who lives in a city 
where landlords can give 30-day eviction 
notices for no cause at all. It is a situation 
of enforced powerlessness that invites 
abuse. Ramos is one of the last remaining 
African-American tenants in Thomas's 
property on East 19th Street; and he too 
received a 30-day, no-cause eviction 
notice in October, 1999. 

“I was never told why I was evicted,” 
Ramos said, “and they would never even 
respond. I called the management office 
which Richard Thomas owns and they 
would not even talk to me. The building 


manager just told me I don’t have a lease, 


and they want to raise the rent. I was 
never given a lease in nearly four years 
here, but was told I would get one.” 
Ramos has always paid his rent on 
time — and he has kept all his check 
receipts to prove it. This was an eviction 


for greed, not for just cause. And it was a — 


serious blow to the HIV-positive man 
who works for “movement wages” for a 
nonprofit AIDS organization. 

“Being evicted is a special hardship for 
me,” Ramos said. “I don’t need to be 
stressed-out like that. Stress is the num- 
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ber-one killer of people with HIV. And a 
30-day notice is not enough time for any- 
one to find housing in this market. It’s not 
right. When I got the notice, I totally 
freaked out. What am I going to do now? 

_ “The state of housing in the Bay Area 
is absurd. I work for Project Open Hand 
trying to give back to the community. We 
feed people who are living with HIV and 
AIDS. I feel like ’'m really contributing 
to the community as a whole in the work I 
do. You don’t make a lot of money work- 
ing for a small nonprofit.” 

Ramos decided he would not lie down 
and accept an utterly groundless eviction 
without a fight. “I'll go to court first,” he 
decided. “I’m not just going to let a land- 
lord destroy my life. My health is at issue 
because HIV is a time bomb.” 

He contacted Anne Omura, the manag- 
ing attorney of the Eviction Defense 
Center and one of the most dedicated and 
outspoken tenant activists in the East Bay. 


See Economic Cleansing page 19 
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Whry Oakland Needs Just Cause 


Commentary by Lynda Carson 


he City of Oakland, a longtime 

haven for slumlords and scam- 

lords, has finally recerved some 

overdue attention for its rapidly 

rising rents and skyrocketing eviction 

rates. Just Cause Oakland is here to stay. 

We are working to put a just-cause ordi- 

nance on the November ballot. Our cause 

is fueled by the atrocious behavior of an 

industry that thrives on unlawful behavior 
and blatant theft from its customers. 

As this monstrous theft on a grand scale 


continues on a daily basis in Oakland, it is - 


business as usual in City Hall; and the local 
_ media have not dared to question anyone 
about how much money we are talking 


about in regards to out-of-control rental _ 


escalation throughout the city. Millions of 
dollars are taken from captive tenants by 
landlords who do not hesitate to use the 
cruel weapon of eviction to enable them to 
raise the rents beyond what the law allows. 

You figure it out. If by law, rents in 
Oakland can only be raised by 6 percent on 
involuntarily vacated units, how can it be 
that rents in Oakland shot up from 20-32 
percent during the last 15 months? What it 
means is that some landlords ,are stealing a 
lot of money. What kind of society would 
accept this form of behavior by its wealthi- 
est landowners? Only a very corrupt sys- 
tem would allow this to occur. So where is 
Mayor Jerry Brown as this profiteering 
goes on unchecked? 

My own experience as an Oakland ten- 
ant sucks. During the past 14 months, I 
have received five notices to move. Why 
five notices? Because my landlord is a 
notorious slumlord who gained some 


No More Lip SNES 
by Randy Fingland 


come walk my street mr President 
this Main Street 
of mean repeats 
where the deep pile plush of paradise 
America dreams nightly 
from highrise slumbers 
doesn’t include the pain 
the loveless void 
the empty gutter fantasy 
realized in the eyes of the nation’s 
poorest children 
the diaperless infants 
full of empty belly calories 
where a bed is a thin blanket 
on cold concrete 
where a single family dwelling 
is a doorway 
or the vacant bench at the bus stop 
where opportunity is dirty air 
the grant of spare change 
from a deep-pocketed passerby 
the coin inadvertently dropped next to 
a parking meter found by little fingers 
just so you understand the circumstance 
yet will you come walk my street 
anyway mr President 
but if you do, then leave your VISA 
& Mastercard at home 
because the indigent don’t take plastic 
& you can leave the secret service 
behind too because 
there’s no threat to you on my street 
where success is measured 
not in Wall Street portfolios 
or Lexus station wagons 
faithfully protected in the garage 
(thankfully parked, by the way) 
but success here weighs in with 
the tiniest morsels of sustenance 
oh yes mr President 
come walk my street 
& take the way it leaves you feeling _ 
back to Washington 
where you can tell your elected colleagues 
it’s time to put their hearts 
where their mouths are 


Art by Victor Arnautoff 


Millions of dollars are taken from captive tenants by land- 


lords who do not hesitate to use the cruel weapon of eviction 
to raise the rents beyond what the law allows. 


media exposure during the past year over 
the Section 8 rent scams, and I was the 
one to blow the whistle. My reward has 
been to receive five notices to move for 
speaking out against the scams. 
Presently, activists are fanning out 
throughout Oakland to get signatures and 
seek volunteers to place the Just Cause 
ordinance on the ballot. Being a totally 
grassroots effort, it’s a loose-knit group of 
dedicated souls who take on as much vol- 
unteer work as their busy lives allow. 
Saturdays are the main signature-gather- 
ing days; usually people meet at the 
offices of PUEBLO (People United for a 


Better Oakland), located at 1920 Park 
Boulevard near the Parkway Theater. 

No one wants to accept a corrupt sys- 
tem that allows wealthy landowners to bla- 
tantly rob their patrons blind! At least no 
one that I know. And what totally baffles 
me is how crime is defined. If you are a 
landlord who robs people blind, you are 
invited into the mayor’s office as a devel- 
oper, an important business owner. But if 


you get caught smoking pot, you can go to 


jail, and your grandmother can be evicted 
by the Oakland Housing Authority. 

If I were to sum up what’s happening, I 
believe that Amerika has become a fascist 


police state that caters to the filthy rich. 
Word is out that 450 men control or own 
more wealth than the rest of the world’s 
entire population. Even the dullest of intel- 
lects can tell that something is out of 
whack in a system that maintains. such 
despairing conditions. No wonder there’s 
so many of us that feel we are being eee 


a royal screw job. 


So, one has to wonder why Jerry Brown 

appears to. be on an ideological Sabbatical. 
Has he embraced the “anything goes” ethic 
of the profit motive? For a very likable fel- 
low, I can’t help but wender why Brown 
allows long-term Oakland residents to be 
bludgeoned by notices to move. I voted for 
this man and all I can say is: Fooled again! 
_ Times such as this have a humorous 
side. Jerry Brown’s campaign slogan was 
“Oaklanders First!” Now when we consid- 
er who gets evicted due to gentrification 
and redevelopment, the real slogan 
appears: “Oaklanders Are First To Go.” 

I want to teach people how to fight this 
shit. In the meantime, my message to all 
renters in the Bay Area: Do not consider 
moving to Oakland until we can get some 
teeth in the city ordinance that will offer 
stability for all renters. It’s a simple mes- 
sage: Do Not Move to Oakland! 

The landlords are evicting tenants to 
raise rents far beyond the six percent per- 
mitted by law. They then invite you, the 
new tenant, in so they can charge an 
added 20 percent, 30 percent, or even 
more, and rip you off monthly. Oakland 
needs a Just Cause ordinance to stop the 
rip-offs and evictions. 

I moved to Oakland in 1986 and love 
this town. But I have watched it fall into a 


_ See Just Cause Oakland page 19 


Just Cause in Oakland Needs Your Help Now 


Every person who believes that 
economic democracy and 
human rights should govern 
over commerce can help out 
the Just Cause campaign. You 


~ can help even if you don’t live’ 


in Oakland or even if you are 
not registered to vote. 


by Aaron Reaven 


[Te intense increase in housing 
prices in the Bay Area, springing in 
part from the demands of Silicon 
Valley wealth, has pushed right through 
San Francisco into Oakland. The only 
problem is, unlike San Francisco, 
Berkeley and many other Bay Area cities, 
Oakland has no eviction controls in law. 
So while the rental value of vacated studio 


apartments increased 32 percent in 1999, 


the rent for occupied units can only be 
raised by a modest percentage each year 
(3 percent in 1999) under Oakland’s rent 
stabilization ordinance. 

Therefore, landlords have a great and 
growing incentive to evict tenants and 
raise rents to the highest level the market 
will bear. We should not be surprised to 
learn that nonprofit organizations like 
Sentinel Fair Housing report a 300 percent 
increase in evictions reported to them in 
the last 15 months. 

This is a moral and social crisis of 
great urgency. We are watching home- 
lessness being created before our eyes. 
People are being displaced (or replaced) 
based on their ability to pay for housing, 
whether as renters or buyers. We may 
well be watching a powerful wave of 
“economic cleansing” roll through our 
city. And because minority communities 
suffer poverty, tenancy, displacement 
and eviction at greatly disproportionate 
rates, it is “ethnic cleansing” by econom- 


ic means as well. 

Fortunately, some intelligent, alert 
and dedicated housing activists have 
done the foundation. work and launched 
the Just Cause for Eviction initiative for 
the November, 2000 ballot. We can’t 
afford to let this timely opportunity for 
justice to be missed. But so far, the gath- 
ering of signatures is going too slowly! 

This is in large part a volunteer effort. 
Twenty-five thousand signatures must be 


collected by June 6, 2000. At our current. 


rate of collection, we run a serious risk of 
not meeting that deadline. This is not 
because the public is failing to respond. 
On the contrary, it is proving quite easy 
to gain signatures. It is because on most 
weekends, we have only had about 10-15 
people going out. 
Now here’s the good news: Based on 
a U.S. Supreme Court decision in 1999, 
California Attorney General Bill Lockyer 
issued an official opinion on December 
22, 1999, that removes the requirement 
that initiative circulators be registered to 
vote or be residents of the initiative’s 
jurisdiction. That means there is no 
requirement that you have to live in 
Oakland or be registered to vote to help 
in this campaign. Only Oakland regis- 
tered voters can sign the initiative, but 
anyone can help us gather those See 
tures from Oakland voters. 
We are therefore calling on hundreds 
of Oakland and Bay Area activists to join 
Us in this just cause. Help us put a strong 
brake on the uncontrolled commercial- 
ization of shelter in our city. From the 
World Trade Organization to the quiet 
repeal of Oakland campaign finance 
reform earlier this year (see the SF Bay 
Guardian, April 5), those who value 
money and power above all else always 
fight on the level of writing and control- 
ling the rules. We urge you to join this 
strong effort to change the rules for the 


protection of poor and moderate-income 
citizens of Oakland. 

We urge every person who believes 
that economic democracy and human 
rights should govern over commerce to 
become a “one-percenter.” That is, we 
challenge you to gather one percent of 
the signatures not being collected by paid 
circulators, which means about 150 sig- 
natures. If one hundred activists meet 
that challenge, this measure will appear 


on November’s ballot. One thousand of — 


us would only need to gather 15 signa- 
tures each! If we made up our hearts and 
minds to do it, we could qualify this ini- 
tiative in a day! It would take about a 
month for 100 “one-percenters” to quali- 


_ fy the measure by dedicating only several 
- afternoons. Together, we can do this. 


We have faith that there are easily one 
hundred activists in Oakland and the Bay 
Area (and quite likely a thousand!) who 
recognize the danger of this housing cri- 
sis and who have the time and means and 
passion for justice to join us in this cam- 
paign. We look forward to seeing you. 

The best time to get petitions, instruc- 
tions, and a background briefing, and to 
go out with others in the campaign is: 

SATURDAYS: 10 a.m.-2 p.m. at the 
PUEBLO Office, 1920 Park Blvd, in 
Oakland, near 18th Street. This is just a 
few doors up from the Parkway Cinema. 

THURSDAYS at noon, at 14th Street 
at Broadway, in downtown Oakland. We 
will be there with materials and instruc- 
tions; all you need to do is show up. If 
you have a clipboard (or two) and pen, 
bring them with you. See you there! 

You can also leave your name and 
address on our voicemail and the cam- 
paign will’send you several petition 
sheets and instructions. Call us at: (510) 
704-5276. Our recording will also list 
other meetings and other times to go out 
signature-gathering with others: 
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‘A Special Passionate Affinity’ 


The Berkeley Food Project Creates a Supportive Environment for Homeless Women 


At left, Jacqueline and her daughter Sharon have applied for the transitional hous- 


ing program. At right, Bianca is getting back on her feet after chemotherapy. 


Story and photos by Lydia Gans 


t’s an ugly world out there, a lot of bad 

stuff going down. More people are 

homeless, sick, alone, with no friends 

or family; too many people seem to 
have no resources left to get back on track. 
But for some of these people some of the 
time, things may turn around. They find an 
agency run by people who really care about 
them, who really want to help and are in a 
position to do something. 

The Berkeley Emergency Food and 
Housing Project is one such agency. 
Before we get too. carried away and 
decider evetyboay’s problems Ss solved, 


SRR on 


it’s important to remember that what is 
happening at the Food Project is not near- 
ly enough, can never be enough, because 
all of society has to undertake some fun- 
damental changes to overcome poverty 
and homelessness and sickness. 

But good things are happening there 
these days; the Food Project’s manage- 
ment has been doing some basic restruc- 
turing and the staff are feeling empowered 
and enthusiastic. As a result, services for 
women and for men are being coordinat- 
ed, shelter operations are being standard- 
ized, and conditions for staff and services 
for clients are being improved. 

-An exciting new development is the 
completion of the third floor of the 
Women’s Center on Dwight Way. This 
will make it possible to expand the very 
successful long-term transitional housing 
program which will be moved to the third 
floor, and to convert the second floor to 
an independent living program for women 
almost ready to move out on their own. 
And both floors will now be able to 
accommodate children. 

Women’s Center Director Terrie Light 
explained the programs. The transitional 
housing where the women stay for up to 
two years is for those “with serious men- 
tal health issues,” Light said. “This pro- 
gram has been very successful in getting 
women off the streets, teaching them 
independent living skills, getting them 
permanently housed.” 

It is a highly structured program with a 
lot of support services and staff available 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. The new 
third floor has bright, cheerful rooms, 
double rooms and rooms for families, a 
well-equipped kitchen and places for 
socializing. The residents will plan meals, 
shop, and cook collectively, taking turns 
to do chores, all under staff supervision. 

Light talked about “a special passionate 
affinity this agency and the staff has for 
working with this group, kind of wooing 


ed 


them off the streets into the shelter, then 
from the shelter helping people get an 
understanding that they have a mental 
health problem and then have the willing- 
ness to work on it. We see it as a long-term 
process for many people, to develop a rela- 
tionship. with the staff and the agency, to 
trust people to follow through.” 

-Maria is a client who has been in the 
transitional housing since November and 
is upbeat about her future. She told us that 


¥ 


Staff of the women’s center run by the Berkeley Emerge 


CS 


ncy Food and Housing 


Project (from left to right), Janine Hill, Phillis Beltran, and Sharon Lockhart. 


have both the day program that will help 
women in the shelter for the most part, but 
also help these women who are in the 
short-term transitional housing, many of 
whom will probably have come out of the 
shelter and will need a bit more time.” 

In addition to a multitude of services, 
the program will serve lunch and will be 
open Mondays through Saturdays. 

One evening in late April, some of the 
women in the shelter described how their 


Sharon Lockhart remembered a story from her childhood 
about an angel that came to-earth disguised as a man and | 


WO, TEN er am, € 


was turned away. from a-home where he asked for shelter. 
She went out to find the old woman and brought her back. 


she lost her children but now looks for- 
ward to reuniting with them. She has had 
a few supervised visits with them and they 
will be able to move in with her when she 
moves to the new third floor. 

Maria has been going to school and is 
graduating with an A.A. degree this 


_ semester and plans to continue working 


toward a B.A. Her hope is to become a 


preacher. She has gained a lot of wisdom. 


and inner strength in her time here and, 
she says, she’s “starting to feel much bet- 
ter about myself.” 

The women have to share a room and 
in the process, says Maria, “we learn how 
to work as a community, help each other 
to their goals.” She adds that “it’s really 
good to be around all the women because 
some of us have been torn down by men. 
We’re trying to build up self-esteem... 
trying to become independent.” She finds 
that “being around women you tend to 
learn more about yourself.” 

Maria said she appreciates the staff for 
“creating a really supportive environ- 
ment.” They will give guidance to the 
clients and help them get what they need 
without telling them what they should do. 
“Tt’s empowering,” she concludes. 

Sharon and her mother Jacqueline have 
been in the shelter for several weeks and 
hope to get into the transitional housing. 
They have been on and off the streets, sep- 
arately or together, for 11 years. Sharon is 
still recuperating from a serious accident 
and Jacqueline wants to take care of her. 
They both pian to go back to school, and 
dream of eventually starting small busi- 
nesses. Right now they are in the process 
of being evaluated for the program. 

The Center will also greatly expand its 
daytime program. Terrie Light said, “What 
we’re looking forward to is the ability to 


lives are going. May is disabled with a 
painful back problem. She is hoping the 
doctors will find a way to treat it. 
Meanwhile, she has been in the shelter 
over a month and needs more time. She is 


-grateful because, she says, there. are. more 


resources available now than there used to 
be and “the staff have been doing their 
best to help me... looking out for me.” 

Cathleen — “they call me Cat” — was 
living in an SRO hotel with her husband, 
but they were evicted, she says, for going 
to court with a complaint about the bad 
conditions. While her husband is staying 
with family, saving money and fixing up 
a trailer for them to live in, she has been 
struggling with the shelter system which, 
for a disabled woman (she uses a wheel- 
chair) is “horrible.” 

She was first at the Oakland Army 
base shelter where she had to push herself 
in her chair from the BART station 
because the lift was broken on the bus 
which transports people to the shelter. 
Here at the Dwight Way shelter, which 
often seems to have more women in need 
than they have beds for, she has to sleep 
on a mat on the floor. 

In the few days she’s been here, Cat 
has bonded with another “Cat” who also 
was unfairly evicted. This Cat — who 
explains, “I’m verti-Cat and she’s 
Roamin’ Cat” — has had her own experi- 


ence of being victimized by a slumliord 


and left homeless. She’s still pretty trau- 
matized, helplessly venting her anger and 
worrying about the future. 

“Mia Wheeler, a residential case man- 
ager, has been working in the field of 
mental health for several years, but she 


says the Women’s Center is different 


from other programs. It is “very involved 
in caring for clients. We find everything 


we can to give them the best that we can. 
Whatever we do, we consider them first.” 

The involvement and caring of the staff 
was manifest the evening we visited. An 
old woman who came into the shelter had 
Just about hit bottom. Dirty and reeking of 
alcohol, she had no place to stay. But the 
shelter was full, so she had to be turned 
away. Yet there was something about her 
that touched people. 

Sharon Lockhart, a longtime staff 
member, remembered a story from her 
childhood about an angel that came to 
earth disguised as a man and was turned 
away from a home where he asked for 
shelter. She went out to find ‘the old 
woman and brought her back. 

Janine Hill, another staff person, con- 
curred with the decision to find a place for 
the woman despite the overflow in the 
shelter. “I’m a woman and I have. a heart 
and I know God,’ Hill said. “And I also 
know when you’re chemically dependent, 
and when that stops working, you're 
messed up.” She wasn’t the only one who 
had tears in her eyes when she said, “I feel 
better; she’s not going outside.” 


One of You 
by Michael Creedon 


I go out there 

On my side of the bay 

And I know I’m going to see 
A lot of familiar faces 

Every day. 

These are my people 

And they don’t know me. 


They are the panhandlers and homeless, 
The lost and disenfranchised, cast off 
From society to live as best they can 
On the streets of Berkeley, Oakland, 
Richmond, San Francisco, 

any big city anywhere everywhere. 

I appear to have money, but I don’t. 


I don’t have a cent. 

I try to dress nice, Goodwill Store helps, 
And keep up a happy face 

But I’m dying inside 

Just like you guys. 

You guys, not “them.” 

You and me, we’re together, 

We’ve got more in common than them, 
The people with money, who 

Aren’t interested in us. 

It makes me mad. 


If I lose my tiny apartment 
Which takes all my SSI check 
I'll be on the street too 

And I don’t know what 

Pll do. 
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Policing the Homeless in Santa Cruz 


SCPD accused of assaults, neplect ne indifference towards homeless victims 


by Becky Johnson 


he Santa Cruz Police Department 
has repeatedly failed to acknowl- 
edge the existence of hate crimes 
against homeless people, despite 
the recent release of Police Chief Steven 
Belcher’s report to the Homeless Issues 
Task Force that, in 1999, 51 homeless peo- 
ple were the victims of assault out of a 
population estimated at between 750-1500. 

Numerous reports of beatings commit- 
ted by vigilantes have surfaced, many of 
them not reported to the police. But even 
when the police do get involved, they 
downplay the significance of the violence. 

On April 14, the Santa Cruz County 
Sentinel reported in a front-page article 
about anti-Semitic hate crimes. While cer- 
tainly an important issue, it was hardly a 
breaking story. Buried inside was a tiny 
article about two homeless men who were 
beaten within an inch of their lives behind 
Lighthouse Liquors in Santa Cruz. 

Although the title of the article said 
“Police Seek Clues in Homeless Beating,” 
the assault occurred on Sunday, April 9, 
and was not reported until Friday, indicat- 
ing that the police were not concerned if 
the trail got cold in finding witnesses or 
apprehending the suspects. 

Worse yet were comments attributed to 
SCPD Sgt. Steve Clark, who said of the 
homeless victims: “We don’t know if they 
were targeted or had voluntarily gotten 
themselves into a confrontation.” Clark 
also said: “The victims were intoxicated 
and could not remember what happened.” 

By suggesting to the press that the vic- 
tims may have somehow contributed to 
the assault and by downplaying the seri- 
ousness of the crime with his comment 
that they “are expected to recover,’ > Clark 
reinforces the lack of concern the ‘general 
public should feel when a homeless per- 
son is the victim of an assault. 

Couldn’t the victims be unable to 
remember details of the attack because 


A homeless man was viciously stabbed twice while he slept 
in San Lorenzo Park. Eyewitnesses report that the victim, 
Brad Mills, was handcuffed by police and taken into cus- 
tody while saying, “Can’t you see that I’ve been stabbed?” 


they “sustained head injuries?” Two eye- 
witnesses observed the two men being 
beaten with a metal pipe and pieces of 
wood. Worse yet, when the witnesses 
attempted to call 911 at Lighthouse 
Liquors, the clerk refused to place the 
call. When the police did arrive, the 
bloodstained items were found at the 
scene of the attack. 

Victims James “Boston” Leonard and 
Steve Dawson had to be airlifted to 
Stanford Hospital for treatment. Leonard 
was initially listed in critical condition at 
Stanford Hospital and remains HS 
ized. Dawson has been released.’ Sod 

‘With “Boston” ‘still in Stanford 
Hospital recovering from the brutat 
assault, yet another homeless man was 
viciously stabbed twice while he slept in 
San Lorenzo Park. Eyewitnesses report 
that the victim; Brad Mills, was hand- 


cuffed by police and taken into custody 
while saying, “Can’t you see that I’ve 
been stabbed?’ Mills was also airlifted to 
Stanford for treatment, a procedure used 
only in the most serious cases. 

At a meeting of homeless people orga- 
nized by the Homeless Services Center, a 
man named Michael claimed he “had the 
right to sleep without being beaten. These 
are sick people, even serial killers that just 
want you to die. They even call it a sport. 
It’s called trollbusting.” 

At a recent meeting of the Homeless 
Issues Task Force (HITP), Doug McGrath 
réportéed to ‘the ‘Task Force ai an ‘incident of 
police misconduct against the homeless. 
“Officer Alex Martinibeat a‘homeéless man 
with his flashlight across his face.” The 
man, Charles, interviewed by HUFF 
(Homeless United for Friendship and 
Freedom), bore visible scars and scabs 


SACRAMENTO Pouce SILENCE HOMELESS AcTIVISTS 


Police attempt to silence the 


voices of homeless people by | 


threatening to arrest them 
for the ‘crime’ of distribut- 
ing homeless newspapers 
and for cleaning up the 

~ American River. 


by Clifford Crooks 


n April 8, the. Sacramento 
C Jienses Organizing Committee 

(SHOC) held.a rally to educate 
the public via the Homeward newspaper 
on how homeless people are being 
attacked by the cities of California, 
including Sacramento, and to demonstrate 
the need for safe camping areas. We 
didn’t have a big turnout because we put a 
warning on the posters that people may go 
to jail on this one, and sure enough the 
Sacramento police came in and shut us 
down — silencing our voices. 

This rally had another aspect to it: 
Blake Smith’s American River Project 
was working nearby. This clean-up pro- 
ject by the homeless community was 
approved by the Sacramento Board of 
Directors and the Park Rangers are sup- 
plying the large orange bags for the trash. 
The American River Project does more 
than clean up the river; it also shines a 
good light on homeless people and their 


involvement in community uplift. 

Well, Blake and his volunteers were 
picking up trash next to Northgate 
Boulevard within sight of the rally, when 
one of Sacramento’s finest pulled up in 
his black-and-white and told Blake: “Stop 
your activity or you will be arrested and 
taken to jail.” 

Chris, one of Blake’s volunteers, left 
her wheelchair and was working near 
Blake when the officer told her the same 
thing. This officer above the law — 
OOPS, I mean this officer of the law — 
then came over to us. We were under the 
I-160 overpass where, unknown to us, two 
black-and-whites and a motorcycle cop 
were parked on the overpass overseeing 
everything from above. 

The homeless Artisans had a small art 
show set up. Sharon and I were passing 
out the Homeward newspaper at the four- 
way stop when the officer called her over 
and issued her a ticket for illegally stand- 
ing on a center divider. In protest I went 
over to her spot on the divider and contin- 
ued to hand out newspapers to the cars 
passing by when I realized the news 
media should be in on this. 

Although we had contacted the media 
earlier, only two showed up early that 
morning and then left without interview- 
ing anyone. I rushed to a phone and called 
all of the media but none showed up. Too 
bad, for the City of Sacramento exhibited 
exactly the kind of behavior that we were 
trying to educate the public about. 


They not only silenced our voice (for 
that day), but they also closed Blake’s 
sanctioned clean-up project. Well, despite 
this police harassment, Blake’s American 
River Clean-up Project is still going on 
and we are still passing out the Homeward 
newspaper. Thank you, Sacramento, for 
giving living proof to our factual reporting 
about police intimidation and persecution 
of our city’s homeless residents. 

~ Meanwhile, SHOC contacted Governor 
Gray Davis’s office to ask for some emer- 
gency legislation to protect the homeless 
from the anti-poor laws being passed by 
the cities of California. We asked for a 
panel of his people and our people to 
work together and come up with a realis- 
tic plan. We also gave him one solution to 
the camping problem that could work. 

To demonstrate the idea, we rallied 
under the I-160 overpass at Northgate 
Boulevard to show the simplicity of turn- 
ing the vacant land near freeway off- 
ramps and under overpasses into state-run 
safe zones for the homeless to camp 
and/or live in their vehicles. 

We were quite pleased when his office 
got back to us in only three days, but it 
looks like we were sent on a wild goose 
chase. We aren’t going to end our efforts 
though. We will continue to participate, to 
educate the public, and to march and rally 
at the Capitol until our collective voices 
are heard. We must all work together to 
stop the abuse of homeless people. 


across his face. He admitted he was drunk 
at the time. “There is no excuse for this 
type of behavior on the part of Officer 
Martin,” said McGrath. 

Yet another report received by the 
HITE on police violence against homeless 
people was a case in which a homeless 


- man, Carl, who had been drinking along 


the railroad tracks on Santa Cruz’s 
Westside, was beaten up by young thugs. 
He went to a nearby 7-11 where he called 
the police to report the assault. When 
police arrived they neither looked for the 
suspects nor seriously considered Carl’s 
report of having been beaten despite: the 
fact he was dripping with blood. Carl was 
arrested, booked into Santa Cruz County 
Jail for “public drunkenness” and released 
at 2 a.m. into the pouring rain. 

None of these reports to the HITF made 
it into their final report. Insiders report they 
were expunged for being “too controver- 
sial.” Also not heard by the HITF was this 
case: A homeless man in a wheelchair, 
Mario, reports he was kicked and punched 
from behind in early April by Officer 
Perry. The reason for the stop was “open 
container/drunk in public’— hardly a vio- 
lent crime. The man reportedly returned a 
punch to Perry. His companion Lenny, a 
witness, says he’s been arrested more than 
60 times by Officer Perry. 

The Santa Cruz City Council and the 
County Board of Supervisors remain not 
merely oblivious to these assaults, but 
have laws that enable them. The infamous 
City Sleeping Ban remains in full force 
even though shelter space dropped on 
May Ist to 28 spaces for 750-1500 home- 
less people in the city. The HITF recom- 
mendations to end the sleeping ban and 
institute ‘other reforms*remain undis- 
cussed. Promises to “present new: word= 
ing’’for the sleeping ban“sections of the 
camping ordinance have been casually 
broken by Mayor Keith Sugar, swing-vote 


See Policing the Homeless page 18 


Fifteen Minutes of Fame 
by Walter Liggett 

Fifteen minutes of Fame’s 

rapidly shifting spotlight . 

usually focuses on 

show biz, transgressions, 


accidents, tragedies. 
Terror-bomb victims 

at least once a month. 
This brief shifting glare 
seldom favors creative 
artists, poets, thinkers, 
seldom the poor. . 


maybe maybe maybe 
by Randy Fingland 


| maybe they’ll bring the food today - 
to feed the hungry kids instead of | 
sending more fighterplanes 

| to satisfy the appetites of power 


Partners 
by Randy Fingland 


well ain’t we whiny 

in the mornin’ askin’ 
with that tone 

for ever’ body else a-roun’ 
to be un’erstandin’ 

like they ain’t 

been out on concrete 

all night without sleep 

& got no toast ‘n’ coffee 
handed to ‘em 

in their doorways 

either 
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AB 1800 Is a Barbaric Violation of Human Rights 


Editor’s Note: Assembly Bill 1800, car- 
ried by Helen Thomson, D-Davis, calls for 
an expansion of forced psychiatric treat: 
ment and would greatly weaken the civil 
rights protections of the Lanterman-Petris- 
Short (LPS) Act. Chance Martin of the 
Coalition on Homelessness authored this 


powerful warning about AB 1800’s grave © 


threats to civil rights. Martin himself has a 
psychiatric disability and has experienced 
forced hospitalization and treatment. 


Commentary by Chance Martin 


ssembly Bill 1800 proposes 

changing our California 

Welfare and Institutions Code 

to provide the legal basis to 
compel mental-health consumers living in 
the community to participate in treatment, 
willing or not. For the sake of brevity, I 
won't address the obvious and utterly 
objectionable assault on the most basic 
civil and human rights of mentally ill peo- 
ple that this proposal represents. Instead, 
I’m going to attempt to outline some of 
the larger social context in which these 
unnecessary and morally reprehensible 
proposals are being made. 

The December, 1999, issue of Mother 
Jones magazine ran a fascinating article 
about the National Alliance for the 
Mentally Il] (NAMI), one of the principal 
organizations campaigning nationally to 
erase safeguards to the civil rights of per- 
sons suffering psychiatric illnesses, as 
outlined in the LPS Act of the California 
Welfare and Institutions Code. 

While NAMI portrays itself as a “grass- 
roots” organization representing the inter- 
ests of mentally ill people and their fami- 
lies, they have accepted almost $12 million 
from pharmaceutical companies from 1996 
to 1999 alone. When we “follow the 
money,” we find solid reasoning for the 
growing concern among many consumers 
nationally that NAMI’s primary advocacy 
agenda is to further the interests and influ- 
ence of corporate pharmaceutical giants. 

The revelations outlined in the article 
range from the alarming to the absurd. 
And the single most ironic fact is that, 
while on the one hand, NAMI budgets $4 
million annually to combat discrimination 
and stigma against people with mental ill- 
nesses, on the other hand they propagan- 
dize the speculative assertion that mental 
illnesses are biological in nature. - 

They portray mental illness as “biologi- 
cally-based brain disorders” — despite the 
fact that no empirical scientific research 
exists to support such claims — thereby 
sowing the seeds of stigma for those of us 
who suffer mental illnesses. They then 
spend this obscene amount of cash to com- 


~ bat the fruits of the stigma they have sown. 


Sounds like a closed-feedback loop ensur- 
ing job security for NAMI’s staff. It also 
sounds like NAMI’s lack of organizational 
insight can truly be characterized as “a 
danger to itself and others.” 

Then we have the Treatment Advocacy 
Center and its champion of forced treat- 
ment, Dr. E. Fuller Torrey. While this 
man waxes eloquent about the prospects 
of social control through chemistry, what 
is missing from the dialogue is his own 
morbid obsessions, best evidenced by the 
fact that he is curator of the largest collec- 
tion of human brains since the infamous 
Dr. Mengele. : 

With all the brains this guy’s got, and 
all of his corporate backing, one might 


expect that he would have produced the’ 
first single shred of hard evidence that the 


brains of persons with psychiatric disabili- 
ties are actually different than those of 
“normal” people, but he hasn’t. All he has 
is his morbid little slide collection of brains 
that have been scarred and disfigured by 
years of psychiatric medications: a slide 
show which he often uses as a backdrop for 
his presentations in pursuit of legitimacy. 
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From Recovery and Re-emergence 
Courtesy of Madness Network News 
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We regard the backward efforts of these alleged “reform- 
ers” as nothing more than the latest fearful mob re-enact- 
ing the ritualized scapegoating and sacrifice of those who 
they label as “different,” while they themselves “lack 
insight” to witness the transparent evil that they author. 


This charade is financed largely by corpo- 
rate pharmaceutical capital. 

At the Coalition on Homelessness, we 
have a different understanding of what 
“grassroots advocacy” really means. Last 


_ Spring, we undertook the task of training 
volunteer mefital-health consumers to sur- ~ 


vey 282 homeless people. who self-identi- 
fied as suffering from mental illnesses. 
What we were seeking was the input of 
homeless mentally ill people to guide our 
advocacy efforts, and to instruct us in what 
kinds of services they would find helpful. 
We imagine organizations like NAMI 
might find our methods radical by their 
standards, but fortunately we don’t labor 
beneath the handicap of plush offices in 
which to devote our time determining how 
to spend a multimillion-dollar budget. 

We found that among the respondents 
to our survey, 152 homeless people had 
tried to voluntarily access mental health 
services, and of those seeking voluntary 
treatment, nearly a third could not access 
the services they needed. Let me restate 
that for emphasis: 31% of homeless peo- 
ple so tormented by mental illness that 
they would voluntarily seek treatment, 
couldn’t get ANY treatment. 

This lack of accessibility to community- 
based, voluntary, mental health services for 
poor and homeless people is why San 
Francisco has the highest rate of involun- 
tary commitment in the state. Simply put, 
hundreds of homeless people aren’t able to 
access services until they become so ill that 
they are legally determined to be a danger 
to themselves or others. By not making 


enough voluntary services available at a - 


community level, San Francisco allows 
homeless mentally ill people to suffer to 
such an extent that they qualify only for the 
most expensive, most restrictive treatment 
we can offer them. 

This, in turn, creates so much demand 
on our psychiatric emergency services that 
those who are detained for the 72-hour 
period prescribed by law rarely spend more 
than 24 hours actually receiving inpatient 
services. Last year, two patients from San 
Francisco’s Psych Emergency Services 
who were released early were dead by sui- 
cide within 24 hours — one hung himself 
from one of the trees on S.F. General 
Hospital’s campus. 


_ propaganda each year. These 


cant improvements to the com- 


These facts go a long way in explaining 
why 51% of our survey respondents report- 
ed a negative experience with San 
Francisco’s niental health system. Yet the 
desire for recovery burned so brightly in the 
hearts of these human beings — who are 
supposedly biologically incapable of mak- 
ing informed treatment decisions — that 
92% of them told us that if programs were 


available that would meet their needs, they 
would willingly, even gladly, enter them. - 
Armed with a valid basis to guide our 
grassroots advocacy for mentally ill home- 
less people, our Coalition activists went to 
Community Mental Health 
Services, San Francisco’s Health 
Commission, and finally the 
mayor and Board of Supervisors 
to wrestle enough money from 
the City’s budget to begin to 
address this critical gap in men- 
tal health services. We managed 
to wring $2.3 million from the 
City of San Francisco — an 
amount equal to what NAMI 
probably squanders on office 
supplies and self-congratulatory _ 


funds aren’t enough to make 
even a decent beginning at mak- 
ing these vital services available 
to-all who need them. 

* At.=the- -Coalition --on 
Homelessness, we support vol- . 
untary treatment on demand for 
everyone seeking mental health 
services — NOT “we demand 
that you get treatment, or else.” 
We believe that people with psy- 
chiatric disabilities are entitled 
to the same rights and freedoms 
that any United States citizen 
enjoys, and that therapeutic rela- 
tionships cannot exist in an envi- 
ronment of coercion. 

It has long been documented 
that around half of those who 
have experienced involuntary 
treatment will go to any length to 
avoid further treatment, while a 
three-year pilot study of the 
effectiveness of court-mandated 
treatment can point to no signifi- 


munity, or to consumers, over 


Heart 
by Helen Ryan 
Well he’s got a bushy beard 

And he walks down my street smeiling strong 
And he mumbles something to himself as 

He coughs on a cigarette butt he just picked up 
He’s a lot like me. 

I take my four different types of meds at night 
Just to function the next day 

And I cash my monthly check 

Hoping it will be enough : 

And this month, after most of my bills were paid, 
-| Tran out of money with two weeks left. 

(My mom sent me a check.) 

Again I pass my neighbor on the street 

And I send a thanks to GOD 

For moms and meds... 

Because they kept me from the streets—so far. 
Jesus said that the poor will always be with us. 
That’s true. 

But what are we to do with the poor?? 

Not everyone can be helped by 

Just meds and money. 

It takes more to help others. 

And it’s scary on the edge... 

Emotionally and financially. 

I keep meeting borderlines 

Of money and of pain. 

And I don’t want to suffer any more. 

But deep in my heart I know I must. 

There are promises that 

The next life will be better. 

I believe in my heart. 

For what else do I have 

Than what I cannot see? 


Helen Ryan writes: “I live on SSI at the Riverhouse, 
a SRO in Martinez. I have a psychiatric disorder, and 
I am one SSI check away from being homeless.” 


voluntary services. Perhaps when we have 
made voluntary, culturally appropriate, 
community-based, consumer-guided men- 
tal health treatment available to everyone 
in California who wants it — when we can 


Say we truly have quality mental health 


treatment on demand — then we’can 
examine why there are people who aren’t 
being helped by it. 

But AB 1800 will serve only as a vehi- 
cle to further dehumanize those of us with 
mental illnesses. And we will fight against 
it by any and all means necessary. Why? 
Because we have nothing to lose. We are 
the ones who suffer. We are the ones who 
die. What more can you take from us than 
our lives? You attack our spirit; you deny 
us our dignity; you treat us like criminals: 
you propose to strip us of our ability to 
determine for ourselves — and then, if 
we’re lucky, you’ll abandon us to suffer 
and die in the streets. 

We're all here to tell you that before 
that ever happens, first you’re going to 
look us in the eye. You are going to treat 


us as your equals. You are going to treat. 


us with respect. BECAUSE WE 
DEMAND IT! And if the clear majority 
of consumers and survivors of 
California’s mental health system are 
telling you the same thing — that all. 
forced treatment. is a barbaric violation of 
our most basic human rights and must be 
stopped — it then becomes your responsi- 


bility to recognize that those of us who. 
_ suffer from mental illnesses enjoy the 


same rights and liberties that you do, and 


_it is the State of California’s responsibility 


to protect and preserve all of our rights. 


Until that day comes, we regard the . 


backward efforts of these alleged “advo- 
cates” and “reformers” as nothing more 


than the latest fearful mob re-enacting the 


ritualized scapegoating and sacrifice of 


those who they label as “different,” while ~ 


they themselves “lack insight” to witness 
the transparent evil that they author. And 
for that they deserve not only our con- 
tempt, but also our pity. 

If it isn’t voluntary, it isn’t treatment! 
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A Moral Imperative to Reduce Human Suffering 


As rents increase in the wake of the invasion of the 


dot.coms, Religious Witness demands that the S.F._ 


budget surplus be used to alleviate homelessness. 


Sister Bernie Galvin (center) at a protest for affordable housing in San Francisco. 


by Sister Bernie Galvin 


ven in the midst of prolonged 
-and unprecedented economic 
prosperity in our beloved City of 
; St. Francis, the chasm between 

the rich and the poor grows deeper and 
wider day by day. Witness the swift and 
steep slide of working poor and struggling 
middle-class San Franciscans into poverty 
and homelessness in the wake of the 
recent invasion of the dot.coms. 

Witness the closure of hundreds of 
small businesses and nonprofit agencies, 
the dramatic change of the cultural face of 
whole neighborhoods, the exodus of thou- 
sands of San Franciscans to surrounding 
communities — all unable to compete 
with the insatiable need of the new high- 
tech companies for space and services and 
the growing greed of some millionaire/bil- 
lionaire San Franciscans. 

The disparity between the rich and the 
poor in San Francisco is reflected most 
poignantly in the area of housing. While 
San Francisco’s housing stock for wealthy 
people has exploded in the last few years, 
many thousands of our sisters and broth- 


ers have no home whatsoever, and tens of 
thousands live in slum conditions in SRO 
hotels or apartments. 

Accompanying the lack of decent 
housing is the concomitant suffering of 
hunger, poor autrition, overall poor 
health, and restricted economic opportuni- 
ties. The single most effective solution to 
this human misery is the development and 
preservation. of truly affordable housing 
for poor and homeless people and accom- 
panying supportive services, including 


increased substance abuse treatment cen- 


ters and mental health programs. 


_In the midst of such tragic social’ condi- 


tions, San Francisco’s abundant budget 
surplus provides the opportunity for The 
City to effectively impact our dual crises in 
homelessness and housing. The projected 
budget surplus for FY 2000 is $90.2 mil- 
lion; of this amount $28 million is attribut- 
able to Real Estate Transfer and Property 
Taxes. It is most fitting that this segment of 
the surplus be allocated to reduce home- 
lessness through housing programs. 

After consulting with a number of local 
organizations and individuals, Religious 
Witness with Homeless People has 
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Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
_ Street Spirit | May 2000 
ON JUSTICE 


1. Let justice roll down like waters, 


Proposal to the S.F. Board of Supervisors to Earmark the $28 
Million Surplus in Real Estate Transfer Taxes and Property Taxes 
as Funding for Reducing Homelessness through Housing Programs 


WHEREAS, San Francisco now enjoys unprecedented prosperity, with a projected 
$90.2 million budget surplus for FY 2000-2001; and, 


WHEREAS, $28 million of that projected surplus is directly attributable to.Real 
Estate Transfer Tax and Property Taxes; and, 


WHEREAS, San Francisco faces a staggering dearth of housing units affordable for 
low-income and homeless members of our community; and, 


WHEREAS, the chief elected official of San Francisco, Mayor Willie Brown, Jr. has 
recently declared affordable housing as his number one priority; and, 


WHEREAS, the current level of support services is inadequate to meet the needs of 
the 16,000 people in San Francisco identified by The City as homeless; and, 


WHEREAS, more than 1,600 women, men and children have died homeless in San 
Francisco over the last twelve years, with the record number of 169 in 1999; and, 


WHEREAS, in recent years thousands of San Franciscans have lost their rental units 
due to skyrocketing rental rates, hotel fir€és, mass evictions and cuts in 1 federal and 


state funding; now, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the San Francisco Board of Supervisors allo- 
cate as additional funding $28 million — the portion of the Year 2000-2001 Budget 
| surplus directly attributable to Real Estate Transfer Taxes and Property Taxes — for 
reducing homelessness through various housing programs. These funds will provide: 
(1) Permanent Supportive Housing for Homeless Persons: ~ 
Funds in this category shall be used to provide mental health, substance abuse, or 
other services to stabilize formerly homeless persons who have obtained permanent 
housing. Examples of such housing include Pacific Bay Inn and Lyric Hotels. 


| (2) Emergency Short-Term Assistance to Preserve Affordable Housing: 


Funds in this category would provide short-term rental assistance and other kinds of 
assistance to prevent eviction. Such subsidies are often the only way homeless indi- 
viduals and families can obtain and/or maintain permanent homes. 
(3) New Permanent Housing for Homeless Persons: 

Funds in this category shall be used to acquire through purchase or lease new perma- 
nent housing opportunities for homeless persons. Examples of such housing include 
the Senator, Altamont and Seneca Hotels. This particular section of funds could be 
used most appropriately in the Mission and Bayview Hunters Point Districts as a 
means of stemming the wave of gentrification concentrated in those areas. 


BE TT FURTHER RESOLVED, that this additional $28 million for housing poe) be 
allocated between the Department of Human Services, Public Health, and the.Mayor’s. - 
Office of Housing. These funds are not to be used for administrative purposes. 


- launched a community-wide campaign to 


influence the inclusion of adequate fund- 
ing for this purpose. We seek your organi- 
zational or individual endorsement of the 
enclosed proposal to the Board of 
Supervisors. We have deliberately drafted 
this proposal to be “umbrella” in nature so 
as to support community nonprofit organi- 
zations requesting funding for their spe- 
cific programs in homelessness and hous- 
ing. We believe that it is by our mutually 
supportive endeavors that we will succeed 


in directing a fair share of The City’s sur- 
plus wealth to the most desperate social 
needs of our community. 

Our City budget must reflect the sacred 
right of all people to safe and decent 
housing! Your endorsement is CRUCIAL | 
to the actualizing of this moral imperative. 


To endorse this proposal, please contact 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
PO Box 420486, San Francisco, CA 94142- 
0486. Phone: (415) 929-0781. Fax: (415) 929- 
0783. E-mail: RelWitHome @ aol.com 


9. To no one will we sell, to no one will we deny or delay right or justice. 


MAGNA CHARTA (English charter of rights, A.D. 1215) 


10. Of all the things in a human soul, justice is the ereatest good and injustice the great- 


est evil. 


PLATO (Greek philosopher, 427?-347 B.C.), The popubie 


11. “How can justice be secured in Athens?” If those who are not injured feds as indig- 


nant as those who are. 


Fortune, November 1955 


_ SOLON (Greek statesman, 630?-560? B.C.), ace in Earl Warren “The Law and the ain ah 


and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream. 
AMOS (Hebrew prophet, 8th cent. B.C:), Amos 5:21-24 


2. He who is only just is cruel; who © Bs 
Upon the earth would live were all judged justly? 
LORD BYRON (English poet, 1788-1824), Marino Faliero, 1821 


3. The greatest enemy of justice is privilege. _ 
MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austrian writer, 1830-1916), Aphorisms, 1905 


4. Peace and justice are two sides of the same coin. 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER (American president, 1890-1969), news conference, Washington, 6 February 1957 


5. Justice is like the Kingdom of God — it is not outside us as a fact, it is within us as a 
great yearning. 
GEORGE ELIOT (pen name of Mary Ann. Evans Cross, English novelist, 1819-1880), Romola, 1862 


6. Justice is truth in action. 
JOSEPH JOUBERT (French moralist, 1754-1824), Pensées, 1838 


7. Injustice anywhere is a threat to justice everywhere. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader, 1929-1968), “Letter from Birmingham City 
Jail,” 16 April 1963 


| 8. The best guarantee for justice in public dealings is the participation in their own 
ernment of the people most likely to suffer from injustice. 
JOHN MORLEY 


gov- 


(English journalist and political leader, 1838-1923), On Comproiinisc, 1877 


12. Fairness, n. That impartiality ad equity of treatment ce everyone approves of, so 


long as their own interests are not threatened. 


EDMUND H. VOLKART (American writer, 1919-), The ee s Dictionary: A Modern Tribute To Ambrose 


cS Bierce, 1986 | 


13. Justice, or even a benevblence: will not be a soweital spring of action unless it 


extend to the whole creation. 
MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT (English feminist writer, 1759-1797), A Vindication Of The Rights Of 
Woman, 1792 i 


14. How much justice can you afford? ee 
ANONYMOUS (AMERICAN), sign in lawyer’s office, 1988 


15. Justice in the life and conduct of the state is possible only as first resides in the 
hearts and souls of the citizens. : 
ANONYMOUS (AMERICAN), inscription on the Department of Justice Building, Washington, D.C. 


16. One hour of doing justice is worth seventy years of prayer. 
SAYING (ISLAMIC) 


17. Genuine commitment to justice requires struggle against the forces of injustice. 


18. Let your love of justice be exceeded only by your love of mercy. 


sek sk ok ok Kok ek ok eK 


Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations chosen by amazon.com as one of the 10 best reference works for 1999. 
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MATRIX 2000 
The Long and 
Winding Road 


Between 
Homelessness 
and Jail 


Matrix Flow chart by the _ 
Coalition on Homelessness - 


Welcome to Matrix 2000, compliments 


of a misguided and cruel attempt by 
the mayor to further turn the screws 
on those who can least afford to pay. 


by the Coalition on Homelessness 


n the course of his inhumane efforts to drive homeless 
and low-income people out of San Francisco, Mayor 
Willie Brown held last year’s city budget hostage until 


it included $250,000 for the City Attorney to prosecute so- 


called “quality of life” infractions in traffic court.’ 


This is yet another attempt’ by Mayor ‘Brown to crimi- 


nalize what homeless people have to do in public to survive 
by initiating another round of prosecutions. SOLUTIONS, 
NOT PERSECUTIONS, should be our goal. 

More often than not, these petty citations are just 
another tool to further dehumanize homeless people. The 
' stepped-up effort to prosecute the “crimes” of sleeping in 
a doorway and sitting on the sidewalk leave little doubt 
that another round of civil rights violations and blatant 
harassment of homeless people has been set in motion. 

Welcome to Matrix 2000, compliments of a misguid- 
_ ed and cruel attempt by the mayor to further turn the 
screws on those who can least afford to pay $76 per cita- 
tion. This year, the City will spend more money on a pro- 
gram that will do nothing more than land homeless peo- 


Follow The Money 
by Michael Creedon 


Follow the evidence, follow your instincts, or 
Follow the money, if you want to get 

To the heart of the matter. There’s usually 
Not enough evidence; your instincts will 
Generally get you in trouble, so you 

Follow the money. It’s a method tried and true 
By cops, crooks, and politicians. 


Into the pockets of a swindler or conglomerate. 
Follow the money into yachts and furs and jewels 


Follow it down the line into silken toilet paper, 
Stop-The-Stench $500 colognes, and hired guns. 
Follow it down the sluice to the sea, 

But you’ll never find the homeless that way. 
Because none of the money reaches them 

Except a few quarters and dollars here and there 
And they are dying of exposure and malnutrition 
And they are still here, 

Asking for spare change to eat bad food once a day, 
Marked by the scars of The World’s prejudices. 
Follow the money 

But don’t miss 
The missing link. 


-~problemsas criminal justice problems. will only 
' waste taxpayers” money and infl¥€t more misery on 


Follow the money to a ten million dollar corporate land scheme 


Follow the money into more illicit land and other schemes. 
_| Follow the money into unlisted Cayman Island bank accounts. 


And Parisian lingerie and limos and cocaine and chauffeurs 
And $1,000 a plate crooked politician endorsement dinners. 
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One of the most blatant violations of this mean-spirit- - 


ed program is that even though there will be a City 
Prosecutor in court, there will be no representation pro- 
vided for the accused — another case of justice only for 
the few. What a waste of precious resources, especially 
when there are so many meaningful ways that the mayor 
could have directed this funding to make sustainable, 
positive differences in the lives of homeless people! 
Without permanent and affordable housing, treatment 
on demand, substantial health care, and jobs that pay liv- 
able wages, these pointless attempts to treat social 


those of us who can least afford it. How unfortunate 
that our elected officials cannot or will not learn this 
important and valuable lesson of life. 

Some points to consider: 

+ In 1999, the SFPD gave out a record total of 
23,871 citations for sleeping, sitting, drinking and uri- 
nating in public. In 1999, a record number of 183 
homeless people died on the streets of San Francisco. 

+ In 1999, the SFPD issued 1,661 tickets for camp- . 
ing and sleeping in the park. These tickets were writ- 
ten éven though there are currently only 1,500 emer- 
gency shelter beds available in the entire city for an 
estimated 15,000 homeless residents. Over 90 families 
are still on a waiting list for emergency shelter. 


Hungry Children? 


by Randy Fingland 


questions like these 

may have no multiple choice 
or extended essay answers 
easy solutions 

proof in the abstract 
requiring an ounce of faith 
accountancy by statistic 
precedented response 
legislated or propositioned 
but for questions like these 
there may be no answers 
unless they come straight 
from the heart 


‘Triple Threat 

by Claire J. Baker — 

Remember that childhood game 
- paper covers rock 


scissors cut paper 
rock breaks scissors? 


Street People play the game 
everyday in every weather. 

| It’s not fun to see. 

They never win, for they’re 
ALL THREE. | 


For San Francisco 
by Julia Vinograd 


Blind men tap their white canes up her black stockings. 
Bullfighters wave her red satin skirts for their capes. 
The city doesn’t mind but she also doesn’t help 
when they get trampled. 

Sparechangers circle her like pigeons, 

waiting for quarters to pour from her eyes. 

Night clubs play ghostly cement mixers, 

music for grinding bones to powder. 

Sometimes the city dances, gets drunk 

and brings a cold wall home between her sheets. 

It seems like a good idea at the time. 

The.city has closets of lingerie, all white, 

woven from blasted Hiroshima shadows, 

a scream clinging to her skin. 

Money is her morning crossword puzzle, 

done over coffee and instantly forgotten, 

she cleans the stock market from under 

} her mirror-bright fingernails. 

Sometimes the city wears rags and searches thru dumpsters 
and dead ends for something she can’t remember; 
stealing a crust of stained glass bread 

from a church window of the Last Supper, 

or prying spent bullets out of graffitied walls 

and popping them like pills. 

Crazies nod to her, but they don’t help. 

And she doesn’t find, and she can’t sleep. 

The next day big orange-vested men bulldoze a boutique, 
mangling blank-faced mannequins like rape victims. 
The city’s high heels go thru their plastic palms 

like crucifixion nails. She can’t remember. 

In winter she blows her nose in lottery tickets 

and wears elbow-length gloves of crushed tinfoil, 

the kind for wrapping leftovers. Donut holes from 

the 24-hour donut shops are the city’s favorite earrings, 
whispering glittering, drug-exhausted secrets 

into her fizzing hair. She doesn’t exactly listen. 

She’s been known to move things around. 

Parking meters on top of the fog or one-way signs 
turning with the tide, nudged by seal-damp noses. 

| And when the city forgets a lover he melts into 

a plastic pail of terrible lush roses that old women sell 
in BART stations and burrito dives, 

where refried beans smell of chlorine and Elvis. 
Long-stemmed red roses nobody wants. 
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¢In 1999, 17,651 tickets were written for drinking in 
public. Currently, between 1,200 and 1,400 people are on 
waiting lists for substance abuse programs. — 

+ In 1999, there were 2,698 tickets for trespassing, 
which includes sleeping in doorways. The monthly welfare 
grant for single adults ranges between $294 to $364, well 
below the cost of an SRO hotel room (average $450 a 
month) or a studio apartment (average $950 per month). 
Only three percent of homeless people surveyed by the 
San Francisco Task Force in 1989 said they wished to 
remain on the streets, and didn’t want permanent housing. 


10. 


Protesters unleashed a diverse array of colorful, creative street theater. 


The mainstream media missed the point when they said that 
the protesters failed by not shutting down the meetings. When 
the term, “Shut down the Bank!” is used, it means more than 
postponing some meetings. People are ready to see these elite, 
undemocratic, unaccountable institutions dismantled. 
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This is What Democracy Looks Like! 


May 2000 


Demonstrator portrays Bill Clinton asa Corporate Puppet. 


from page one 


free but the people have been put in 
prison!” 

It is this very concern that brought peo- 
ple from all over the country and around 
the world to gather in the nation’s capital 


an amazing experience to be a part of such 


a diverse and passionate coalition of peo- — 


ple. The energy of Seattle was present, as 
the same previously unprecedented part- 
nerships came together again. 

Union workers and environmentalists 
lobbied together in the halls of the 
Capitol. Conservative Christians and 
socialists held banners together proclaim- 
ing peace and justice for all. Human rights 
workers and economists, academics and 
hippie kids, anarchists and grandmothers 
were all there in full force, filling the 
streets of Washington, D.C. We linked 
ourselves together arm-in-arm in the face 
of police barricades, singing, “Keep your 
eyes on the prize, and hold on!” It was a 
beautiful place to be, to look around and 
see all these different people coming 
together, united by a common cause, even 
if there was disagreement as to how it 
should be achieved. We joined together 
over these differences and marched, 
protested, sang, yelled, danced, chanted: 
“This is what democracy looks like!” 

Of course, the mainstream media high- 
lighted the extremes. Every headline dra- 
matized the fact that the police were ready 
to “thwart” any repeat of Seattle, calling 
in extra forces from surrounding counties 
till police forces numbered near 5,000. 

' The media talked of the inconvenience 


to residents and the concerns of local 


businesses. They detailed how exhausting 
it was for the delegates of the IMF and 
World Bank to wake up before dawn to. 
get to their meetings before the protesters 
blocked the- streets. They tallied up the 
number of arrests, and the * ‘crazy’ antics 
of the protesters. 

What they did not talk about was the 
brutality of the police unleashed on the 
peaceful protesters. There were no head- 
lines to be found about the people that 
were in handcuffs for 12 hours or more, 
often without food or water, or even a 
bathroom break. No one quoted Fidel 
Castro, who remarked after Seattle that if 


‘armored police had come at crowds with 


tear gas and pepper spray, occupying the 
city with guns, helicopters and high-tech 
riot gear in Cuba, the U.S. would have 
called it a “flagrant and massive violation 
of human rights and that, therefore, they 


pital had to use the NATO formula to conduct 
during the week of April 8-17. It truly was _ 


a ‘humanitarian’ intervention.” That harsh 
reality i is startling to realize! es 
As someone who. was. present 


Washington for the entire week ie 


protests, and -followed both the 
Washington Post and local San Francisco 
news coverage, I feel perplexed and frus- 
trated by the mainstream media’s portray- 
al of the Mobilization. They were groping 
for that catchy story, for a re-run of 
Seattle, and when they could not find any 
violence or destroyed property on the part 
of the activists to exploit, they called the 
convergence a failure. 

What they could not see, OF Chose: to 


does not promote growth in impoverished 
countries, that the World Bank is irrele- 
vant to poverty reduction, and that special 


interest groups have too much cone 


over these institutions. 

The media also gladly quoted IMF and 
World Bank officials in saying that the 
protesters. were largely ‘ ‘uninformed.” 


stand that it is much easier to write us off 
as ignorant rather than engage with the 


issues we are raising. However, I think 


the media could have more accurately 
covered the week if they had done their 
homework a bit more. 
While the streets were literally swarm- 
ing with the media (you could tell who 
they were because of their high-tech gas 
masks and photography gear), I saw very 
few of them at the issue-forums, discus- 
sions, debates, and teach-ins that I, and 
thousands of others, participated in during 


respect the autonomy of other nations. © 
Herman Daly of the University of 


Maryland makes clear this distinction 


between globalization and international- 
ization: “The disintegration of nations is 
necessary for the integration of the global 


economy,” he says. On the other hand, 


BRE eS 


This is not a surprising response; ‘Tunder- oe 


- not profits,” 


Cadi Umoja, of Guinea-Bissau, articulates a view that 
differs drastically from World Bank President James 
Wolfensohn’s, stating simply: “The markets are free 
but the people have been put in prison!” __ 


ignore, was that the spirit of Seattle was 
absolutely present. The energy on the 
streets, the energy of every individual 
there, was so positive, exciting, and full of 
POWER, the power of unity and of fight- 


ing for a just cause. And it is not just the 


spirit of Seattle. Nor is it only Washington. 
As Mike Saltz, a student from the 
University of Oregon in Eugene said, “I’m 
beginning to call this a movement.” 
The mainstream media missed the 
point when they said that the protesters 
failed by not shutting down the meetings. 
When the term, “Shut down the Bank!” is 
used, it means more than postponing some 
meetings. People are ready to see these 
elite, undemocratic, unaccountable institu- 
tions dismantled, unless a good case is 
made that they serve any kind of positive 
humanitarian function. 

In fact, the Meltzer Commission, a 


U.S. Congress report headed by Carnegie 


Mellon University professor Allan 
Meltzer and recently presented to 
Congress, drew just the opposite conclu- 


sion. The report concluded that the IMF 


the week leading up to the protests. I read. 
no articles that detailed the work that stu- 
dents are doing on their campuses, hold- 
ing vigils and meetings, working hard to 
educate others and themselves about the 
issues surrounding globalization. 
When the International Forum on 
Globalization, one of the countless spon- 
sors of the Mobilization, held a 12-hour 
teach-in with speakers from around the 
world, filling the large church and two 
other rooms where it was broadcasted, I 
saw no reporters pressing in at the door. 
In fact, it felt like the only thing that the 
media wanted to report was the action on 
the street. Then they acted as if that was 
the only thing that happened. 
The corporate media delights in paint- 
ing the protesters as the enemies of the 


free market and resisters of globalization. 


However, they are really the ones with 
their heads in the sand, because for what- 
ever reason, they cannot tell the difference 
between global colonialism and interna- 


ie internationalization respects and appreci- 
ates the iricréasing itnportance ‘of interna-' ~~ 
‘tional relationships, but maintains the pri- 


mary alliance of individuals and business- 
es with their respective nations. 

If the corporate media and the delegates 
of the IMF and World Bank had looked 
beyond the tear gas at the protesters, 
maybe they could have caught a glimpse of 
why we really came to Washington. People - 
carried signs that appealed for “no global- 
ization without representation,” “people 
and “human need not corpo- 
rate greed.” Basically, what we want is a 
world where a tiny elite does not control 
the entire world, but where power is in the 
hands of the people. 

It sounds simple, but what was being 
called for this week was not just some 
meaningless, emotional, irrational dis- 
banding of the World Bank and the IMF. 
What is being demanded is that this small 


handful of sickeningly wealthy white peo- 


tionalization. No protester wants to go - 


back to the dark ages, but simply wants to 


ple who make disgusting salaries and live 
in mansions in Northern Virginia are not 
the ones dictating how the resources of 
impoverished countries are to be spent. _ 

IMF and World Bank officials repeated- 
ly whined last week, “Why us? We love 
the poor!” I think we challenged them: If 
they care so much about the interests of the 
poor, why don’t they let them make some 
decisions for themselves and stop destroy- 
ing their natural and cultural resources? 

A spirit of change is in the air. And the 
people on the streets are not going home 
until we see some progress made, until 
people really are put before profits, and 
corporations no longer can do whatever 
they want, wherever they want, at the 
expense of the environment and human 
rights.“As Kevin Danaher of Global 
Exchange said, “Let’s have the life cycle 
dominate the money cycle!” 

Certainly there are no easy answers as 
to how this might be accomplished, but a 
coalition of people is out there, ready and 
willing to do some work, organize mas- 
sive street protests, and put some highly 
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The Road to Free Trade Is Paved with Sweatshops_ 


Economic globalization bene- 
fits the few who own the 
transnational corporations. 
The result is sweatshop and 
prison labor: a race to the 
bettom to make the labor of 
one country more exploitable 
than the labor of another. 


by Charlie Hinton 


ree trade is an old theory dressed 
up in new clothes. The theory 
goes that government laws that 
protect workers and the environ- 
ment only hinder the “free” trade of 
money, goods, and services. The public 
~ will be best served if everything is pri- 


vately owned and controlled, from health- 


care to the water we drink. 

“Free” trade is a. myth perpetuated by 
the institutions of the global economy, 
whose architects include: 

¢ The International Monetary Fund; ' 

¢ The World Bank; 

¢ The World Trade Orzanteation and 
other international trade agreements — 


NAFTA, the European Community, and _ 
the Asia-Pacific Economic Community _ 
who create an international economic sys- 


tem which benefits: 


¢ Transnational corporations cor use 


these institutions and their influence over 
governments to control economic policies, 
political agendas, technology, culture, and 
the flow of information worldwide. 
¢ Quoting leaders of these institutions, 
the corporate media promise us that 
“free” trade benefits will someday trickle 
down to the rest of us. They neglect to tell 


-us that because of Cirse” trade, wages, .. 


adjusted. for inflation, are lower than in 


1979, while the wealth of Bill Gates equals — 


that of 45% of Americans, and the wealth 
of the world’s 350 billionaires equals that 
of 50% of the world’s population. _ 


THE MYTH OF “FREE” TRADE 

“Free” trade means turning the clock 
back on many reforms of the 20th centu- 
ry: no unions, no freedom of association, 
no environmental protections, a return to 


child labor, and the proliferation of sweat- 


shops, which hire mainly young women, 
then fire them if they get pregnant, try to 
organize, or get sick. 

“Free” trade means that labor costs are 
practically free because corporations don’t 
pay benefits, taxes, or a living wage, or 
provide health and safety protections. 

“Free” trade hides the real costs of pol- 

lution, because corporations don’t pay for 
resulting health costs, cleanup, or future 
- consequences. 

“Free” trade encourages the extraction 
of “free” natural resources (timber, miner- 
als, fisheries) to earn foreign exchange 
without regard for environmental destruc- 
tion, the lives of affected populations, or 
future generations. Who needs redwoods 
or sea turtles anyway? 

“Free” trade destroys democracy. WTO 
rulings have weakened protections for dol- 


phins and parts of the U.S. Clean Air Act, 


and overturned the European ban on the 
import of beef grown with hormones. 
Selective purchasing-type boycotts, which 
helped defeat apartheid in South Africa, 
could be outlawed. Under NAFTA, a 
Canadian corporation is suing the State of 
California for almost $1 billion for phasing 
out MTBE, a gasoline additive which is 
poisoning California water. 

“Free” trade has become the latest 
explanation for extracting wealth from the 
- poor, transferring it to the rich, and main- 
taining a system of racist, sexist, and 
imperialist oppression through militariza- 
tion, prisons, and death squads. 

In the early 1980s, as interest rates 


Police in riot gear were a military presence on the streets of 7 Seattle during the WTO protests. 
Governments turn to repressive state violence to enforce the dictates of economic globalization. 


soared, many countries found they could 


not pay back even the interest on loans 


contracted in the 1970s and before, when 


interest rates were lower. In 1983, Mexico 
became the first country to nearly default 


on its foreign debt. Since the revolution of 


1917, the government had maintained a 
2 relatively high degree of social security 
for its citizens. But_all. that changed: . 


Global lending agencies forced the 
Mexican government to follow the “free” 


market path pioneered in Chile by the 


Pinochet dictatorship under conditions of 


_ total social and political repression, in 


exchange for debt restructuring. 


STRUCTURAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 


Out of this “debt crisis,” the Structural 
Adjustment Programs of the World Bank 
and IMF emerged — their goal being to 
“restructure” the debtor nation economies 
to ensure repayment of debts to interna- 
tional banks. Debt became the new 
weapon to bludgeon into submission 
many countries struggling to emerge from 
a history of colonialism. More than 80 
nations worldwide now suffer structural 


adjustment, and many pay more in debt — 


repayment than for health and education 
combined. In the United States, we call 
this policy “Reaganomics.” 

Structural adjustment requires: 

° cutbacks in government spending, 
especially in spending for health, education, 
welfare, and subsidies for basic products; 

e lowering or freezing wages; 

¢ selling off (privatizating) state enter- 


prises and resources; 


° deregulating the economy, eliminat- 
ing laws to protect labor, the environment, 
and domestic business; and 

e devaluation of the local currency to 
make exports cheaper. 

In the countries of the global South, 
structural adjustment and “free” trade 
policies of the WTO undermine local sub- 
sistence agriculture by eliminating taxes 
(tariffs) on imported agribusiness food 


- products and eliminating loans and subsi- 


dies to small-scale indigenous farmers. 
Agricultural loans go to big farms which 
produce bananas or coffee or flowers for 
export to generate hard currency to pay 
off the debts, rather than to small farms 
which grow food for local people. 

With farming and government work 


opportunites redu¢ed, sweatshops become a _ 


primary source of employment, particularly 
for women. As the work force becomes 
more desperate, the wages keep getting 
lower and working conditions worsen. 


_ SWEATSHOPS AND PRISON LABOR 


Se The more exploited the. work force 
«Becomes in the global South, the more 
incentive companies have in the global 


North to relocate production there. This 
leads in the North to the “contracting out’ 
of jobs, lower wages, reduced benefits, 
and more dangerous working conditions. 
Governments use repressive state vio- 
lence to control the ensuing social unrest. In 
Ecuador, the army was called out to quell 


an uprising that had led to the overthrow of 


a president who supported “free” trade. In 
El Salvador, police fired tear gas into the 
emergency room of a hospital, killing three 
people, trying to break a strike of hospital 
workers protesting the privatization of the 
nation’s health care system. 

The United States now imprisons more 
than 2,000,000 people, most of them poor 
and people of color, including almost 100 
political prisoners like Leonard Peltier 
and Mumia Abu Jamal. American police 
have killed more than 2000 unarmed oe 
ple since 1990. 

Trade rules written in 1947 prohibited 
the trade of goods made with prison labor. 
No such restrictions have been written into 
agreements under recent negotiation. The 
United States and China export products 
made with prison labor, and many countries 


‘export products. made with child labor. 


Economic globalization benefits the few 
who own. and control the transnational cor- 
porations. Weakened national governments 


_ become unwilling or unable to tax the cor- 


porations or to enact policies to protect 
their own workers or the environment. The 
result, simply put, is sweatshop and, 
increasingly, prison labor: a race to the bot- 
tom to make the labor of one country more 
exploitable than the labor of another. - 

In 1994, Mexico signed the North 
American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) with Canada and the United 


States, which codified many “free” trade 


policies. As part of the agreement, Mexico 
abolished the land reform provisions of its 
constitution that allowed for communally 
owned land (ejidos). Reduced taxes on 


Michael Hutton photo, 
courtesy of Media Alliance 


imported products allowed U.S.-grown 
corn to flood Mexico’s markets and threat- 
en the income of millions of Mexican 
farmers. Subsequently, thousands of 
indigenous rebels, the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army, took up arms in Chiapas 
against the Mexican government and 
“free” trade on January 1, 1995, the day 
NAFTA went into effect. 

The Mexican army, thanks to hundreds 
of millions of dollars of weapons from the 


U.S. government, has fought a vicious . 


low-intensity war of occupation against 
the Zapatistas ever since, with the goal to 
isolate and starve them into submission. 

In Seattle, on November 30, 1999, tens 
of thousands of protestors blocked streets 
to shut down the first day of meetings of 
the World Trade Organization. They 
fought in alliance with representatives 
from, many countries of the global South, 
who protested the “free” trade agenda 
being forced on them inside the meetings, 
causing negotiations to break down. 
Police used violent tactics against nonvio- 
lent demonstrators, including tear gas, 
pepper spray, bashings, and mass arrest. 

Throughout the world, people organize 


and demonstrate daily for humane options 


to the global economy. Farmers in England 
and India have burned genetically modified 
crops to fight the onslaught of biotechnolo- 
gy. Indigenous populations fight oil and 
mineral extraction from the Ogoni of 
Nigeria, to the U’wa of Colombia and the 
Dineh of the United States. 


Wuat Is To'BE DONE? 

¢ Demystify and challenge the system. 
Learn how it works and explain it to others. 

e Act in solidarity with the Zapatistas 
and all people resisting “free” trade. 

e Join the Jubilee 2000 campaign to can- 
cel the debt of the most indebted countries. 

¢ Join the 50 Years Is Enough cam- 
paign to abolish Structural Ao uoeden 
Programs. 

¢ Bankrupt the Bank — boycott World 
Bank bonds, the Bank’s main source of 
money to lend. 

¢ Support FAIR trade alternatives to 
“FREE” trade. Become conscious con- 
sumers — find out where the products we 
buy are made and under what conditions. 
Support bottom-up, local, and sustainable 


- See Road to Free Trade page 19 
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San Francisco Solidarity with World Bank Protests 


“These organizations have 
shown themselves to be pro- 
foundly anti-worker; to serve 
only the purpose of extracting 
profits from the blood, sweat, 
and tears of foreign and U.S. 
workers. The IMF and World 
Bank cannot be reformed. 
They must be abolished,’ 


— Union shop steward Gene Pepi 


by Terry Messman 


6 a , Tho do the poor have to 
thank? The IMF and the 
World Bank!” Chants in 


defiance of global inequality filled the air 
as nearly 1,000 protesters gathered at 
Justin Herman Plaza in San Francisco on 
April 17 to display their solidarity with 
the massive protests of the World Bank 
and International Monetary Fund taking 
place that day in Washington, D.C. 

After holding a two-hour rally, the 
activists marched down the middle of 
Market Street, blocking traffic during the 


Monday evening rush hour. Showing a — 


concrete way to “think globally and act 
locally,” protesters vented their outrage at 
the global reach of corporate domination 
by blockading The GAP on Market Street. 

Direct actionists shut down the store for 
several minutes in an act of resistance that 
formed long-distance linkages of solidarity 
with GAP’s exploited sweatshop workers 
in Mexico and the Island of Saipan, and 


with the World Bank protesters 3,000 


miles away in the nation’s capital. 

Showing that it is possible to confront 
the seemingly unreachable Goliath of 
transnational corporate power here at 


Marchers on Market Street protest the IMF and World Bank. 


home, protesters singled out The GAP as 
a hometown representative of the growing 
inhumanity of corporate capitalism 
because of the clothing conglomerate’s 
underpaid labor force, human rights viola- 
tions and rampant profiteering. 

After a stand-off with armed riot cops 
protecting The Gap, marchers continued to 


_United Nations Plaza, where they boldly 


symbolized their desire to dismantle the 
World Bank by hammering apart a huge, 
papier mache piggy bank with the words 
“World Bank” and “IMF” on its sides. 

The rally in Justin Herman Plaza began 
with propulsive drumming and exuberant 
dancing by the feather-adorned Aztec 
dancers of Mixcoatl Anahuac, a San 
Francisco cultural group. Their rousing per- 
formance rocked the plaza, seeming to 
symbolize the tumultuous reappearance of 
indigenous cultures pushed into oblivion by 


Lydia Gans photo 


the same forces of colonialism and 
exploitation that the protesters had gathered 
to fight — departed spirits now reawakened 
to give neocolonialism fitful dreams. 

Event organizer Jesse Muldoon told the 
crowd, “We’re here in solidarity with the 
tens of thousands of people who are 
becoming active and who are sick of cor- 
porate greed. We’re here in solidarity with 
the 600 people arrested in Washington, 
D.C., over the weekend. We’re here in soli- 
darity with anyone who has lost a job or is 
paid low wages or can’t pay the rent.” 

Rebecca Kaplan, a Green Party candi- 
date for the Oakland City Council, said, 
“The IMF has been ordering poor coun- 
tries to privatize public facilities. And 
then, guess what? The people in poor 
countries can’t afford decent drinking 
water anymore.” Kaplan asked the protest- 


ers to support the movement for debt can- 


cellation led by Jubilee 2000. “By what 
system of accounting can the wealthy 
countries plunder the labor, the resources, 
and the people of poor countries for 200 
years and then say it’s the poor countries 
who owe money to the rich?” 

Gene Pepi, a BART station agent and 
chief shop steward, criticized the AFL- 
CIO leadership for openly collaborating, 
until very recently, with the World Bank, 
the IMF and the U.S. State Department. 

He said, “For the last 100 years, U.S. 
trade union leaders from Samuel 
Gompers, to George Meany, to Lane 
Kirkland, pursued programs that support- 
ed the imperial foreign policy of the U.S. 
and U.S. corporations.” By pursuing those 
policies, Pepi said, countless manufactur- 
ing jobs were “exported overseas to an 
increasing number of U.S.-supported, cor- 
rupt, undemocratic regimes and military 
dictatorships that arose everywhere.” 

An ongoing series of plant closures and 
relocations has exported vast numbers of — 
unionized jobs out of the United States, he 
said, causing unemployment, lower wages, 
and the weakening of U.S. trade unions. 

Only two years ago, the AFL-CIO sup- 


‘ported the Clinton Administration’s call 


for $18 billion in new funding for the 
IMF, Pepi said. He called on AFL-CIO 
leaders to more vigorously oppose the 
World Bank and IMF and not give blanket 
endorsements to Democratic politicians 
who support these financial institutions. 
“These organizations have shown them- 
selves to be profoundly anti-worker; to 
serve-only the purpose of extracting more 
and more profits from the blood, sweat, and 
tears of foreign and U.S. workers. The IMF 
and World Bank cannot be reformed. They 
must be abolished and the debt that they 
have artificially created must be 100 per- 


cent, without exception, canceled.” 


An Issu=zE oF Lare AND DEBT 


Jubilee 2000 leaders ignited 
the assembly to be a “‘light 
to break the darkness of the 
god of money.” 


by Caren Benson 


ubilee 2000 made its first large- 
scale statement to the U.S. govern- 
ment on behalf of debt relief on 
April 9 in Washington, D.C. 
Thousands of people gathered on the Mall 
in front of the Capitol to listen to inspiring 
speakers, hear from those affected by the 
debt crisis, and show support for the mil- 
lions around the world who are working 
in both the global South and the North to 
relieve this crushing debt. 

After the rally, we formed a huge 
human chain surrounding the Capitol 
building, symbolizing the chains of debt 
and our solidarity with those who are suf- 
fering. We sent the message that we will 
no longer stand for political gridlock that 
keeps the indebted countries paying exor- 
bitant debt payments while Congress and 
the lending institutions debate their fate. 

One of the most disturbing problems to 
lay at the feet of the International 


Monetary Fund (IMF) and World Bank is ° 


the issue of Third World debt. Today the 
debt of the 41 poorest countries reaches 
$250 billion. Most of the people in these 
countries live on two dollars a day or less. 


Jubilee 2000 is a coalition of religious 


leaders and others who are concemed with 
human rights and who believe that the time 
is long overdue to cancel the unpayable 
debt of these impoverished nations. Based 
on the Biblical concept of the year of 
Jubilee (found in Leviticus 25) in which all 


Terry Foss photo 


Jubilee protesters formed a huge human chain surrounding the Capitol building, 
symbolizing the chains of debt and solidarity with those who are suffering. 


debts were canceled, slaves were freed and 
land returned to original owners, supporters 
have brought a moral conviction to this 
political and economic issue. 

As Archbishop Oscar Rodriguez of 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras says, “The econo- 
my cannot function as a separate entity 


from humanity. There is a pastoral 
approach to the debt, not as economists, 


but as those who are deeply connected 
with and aware of humanity.” 

While issues of debt forgiveness seem 
to make sense from a moral perspective, 
such a radical idea seems out of place in 
our rigid, market-driven society. People 
question the logic of writing off debts, 
assuming that this would have some dis- 
astrous effect on our economy and that we 
should be strict with making these coun- 
tries pay what they owe us. 

However, the reality is that many of 


these debts were accrued in the 1970s, 


often times openly lent to military dictator- 
ships who kept the money from reaching 


any of the people. Today, many of these 


governments no longer exist, and the 
responsibility to pay off their debts rest 
with the people who are barely surviving. 
The debt issue became a crisis in the 
1980s when rising interest rates made the 


debts truly unpayable. For example, in the 


mid-’70s Honduras borrowed $90 million 
to build a dam that produces electricity for 
a large portion of the country. Due to high 


interest rates, however, by 1996, the coun-. 


try had already paid $260 million, and 
most of the “debt” still needs to be paid off 

The rally in Washington was an exciting 
opportunity to show support for Honduras 
and other countries that are in similar cir- 
cumstances. Leaders of the Jubilee 2000 
movement from around the world spoke, 


igniting the crowd to be a “light to break 
the darkness of the god of money,” and to 
dare to be the prophets that proclaim the 
Year of Jubilee. Rabbi David Saperstein 
declared, “It’s time to say, as Moses said to 
Pharaoh, “Let these people go!’” 

John Sweeney declared the support of 
the AFL-CIO for debt cancellation. He 
reminded the crowd of the disturbing situ- 
ation in Mozambique, where one out of 
four children die before the age of five 
from infectious diseases that could be 
treated; but Mozambique spends more 
money on debt payment than on health 
and education combined. 

A representative from Friends of the 
Earth spoke as well, reminding us that all — 
of these social and labor issues are tied up — 
with violations of the environment as 
well. Many people spoke of the exciting — 


reality that a few years ago the idea of 


debt cancellation was a joke; but today it 
is an issue that is real, respected, support- ; 


‘ed by millions around the world, and 


talked about in the halls of power. 
The gathering on the Mall that cold, 
sunny Sunday afternoon in April was a tes- 
tament to this reality, and as Ann Pettifore 
of Jubilee 2000 UK reminded all of us, we 
are a part of a movement that is over 17 
million people strong. Debt cancellation is — 
only the first of many steps in reducing 
poverty around the world; but it is an 
essential step to take, one that will certainly 


have repercussions far into the future. 


As Archbishop Diarmuid Martin of 
Dublin, Ireland, said at a recent colloqui- 
um at the University of San Francisco, 
“We have within our grasp the opportuni- 
ty to restore hope, give people a fresh start 
and really make a difference to relieve 
poverty and suffering.” This opportunity 
is one that we must not let pass us by. 
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World Bank Consultant Falsely Arrested by D.C. Police 


I could not help but think that 
it was through illegitimate and 
unjust arrests such as this one 
that the terrible nightmares of 
political prisoners around the 
world had begun. I could not 
believe this was happening in 
the United States of America. 


by Leon Galindo 


n Saturday, April 15, I was 

illegally arrested and impris- 

oned for 23 hours, together 

with hundreds of peaceful pro- 
testers and at least a dozen innocent 
bystanders, of which I was one. As a con- 
sultant to the World Bank, a citizen of a 
developing country, and a person who has 
committed his life to the work of develop- 
ment, I was appalled by the conduct of the 
police and by the way the “system” 
works. As a consequence, I am now‘far 
more sympathetic with the demands of the 
protesters and just a tad more cynical 
about the “establishment.” 

I was arrested with no explanation, no 
prior warning, and for no legitimate rea- 
son. I was standing close to the protesters 
because I disagreed with much of what I 
had heard them say in the media prior to 
coming to Washington, D.C. I wanted to 
hear in person what they had to say in 
order to decide for myself whether their 


arguments were reasonable or not and to 


summarize conclusions in a note for the 
World Bank’s daily internal newsletter. I 
was not the only one; Magali Laguerre, a 
Haitian colleague at the World Bank, had 
the same purposes and was also arrested. 
So were several tourists and local resi- 
dents who were literally just passing by. 

I had been there for less than five min- 
utes when the police closed both sides of 


" the street and did not allow anyone to pass, 


even though nothing except a peaceful 
march was taking place. No warning was 
given. No explanation was made. When I 
asked to pass or for an explanation on what 
was happening, no response was given. 
After an hour in which dozens of additional 
police arrived, police started handcuffing 
people one by one and marching them onto 
school buses. Not one protester was violent 
or in any way unreasonable. 

My experience was similar to that of 


hundreds of others, including women and 
_ many teenagers. I was roughly handcuffed 


for over 17 hours (my arms and shoulders 
are still sore), repeatedly lied to, and 
denied an explanation of any kind or access 
to a telephone or to any means of inform- 


ing my wife what was happening until 5:00 


a.m. the next day, 12 hours later. 
A demonstrator who’had come from 


- Texas with his son was not able to receive 
“any information from the police on the 


status of his teenage son who had no 


~ money, no contacts in Washington, D.C., 


and who had done nothing except protest 


peacefully. Several were looking for their 


girlfriends and also were not given any 
information; and Jim, a biologist with a 
health problem, was repeatedly told by 
police that they could do nothing to help 
him retrieve his medication. 

I could not help but think that it was 
through illegitimate and unjust arrests. such 
as this one that the terrible nightmares of 
political prisoners from around the world 
had begun. I could not believe that this was 
happening in the United States of America. 
Contrary to declarations in the press by 
Chief Ramsey, I did not see much profes- 


sionalism among the police on the inside, — 


where there was no media to ensure 


accountability. Instead, I witnessed harsh - 


threats, incompetence, and injustice, very 
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A U.S. Marshall screamed in my ear as he violently 
slammed me into a wall when reminded that he was violat- 
ing my fundamental rights: “Down here there is no democ- 
racy. This place is a dictatorship and I am God. If you open 
your mouth again, I will kick your ass till you are sorry.” 


worrying to see in the police force of a 
democratic and powerful nation. 
Fortunately, we were in the United 
States, and it only took 19 hours before a 
lawyer appeared, and five more before a 
mock trial took place; and so we did not 
“disappear” as common people, similar to 
us, may have had this occurred in a differ- 
ent country. The way they handled us, it 
certainly felt like they could do so if they 
chose to. I was released after 23 hours on 
Sunday at 4:00 p.m. with no charges, 
because it was neither in the interest of the 


_court nor in mine to keep the record. For 


me, this open letter is the record. . 

The group I was with was transported 
to three different facilities, all heavily 
guarded. The first was a detention center 
for mentally ill patients. We spent three 
hours in an overcrowded room in which it 
was so hot that it became difficult to 
breathe and all were sweating. Only when 
the more than 50 people in the room start- 
ed to really get angry did they allow us to 
use the bathroom or have a drink of water, 
some five to six hours after being 
detained. In almost 24 hours, the only 
food provided was one sandwich with 
baloney that was almost green. 

_ For all practical purposes, the police 
proved to be the greatest allies of the pro- 


_ testers in this demonstration because they 


perfectly proved the point the protesters 
Weie trying to make in this march: poverty 
and suppression of liberty go hand in hand 
and lead to further social injustice. In my 
own case, this first-hand experience of 


American police and prisons was an 
enlightening, life-changing event that. - 


helped me to fully understand the some- 
‘times incoherently expressed, but otherwise 
perfectly legitimate and profound argu- 
ments that I now firmly believe the majority 
of the protesters were out to make. 

In this particular demonstration, pro- 
testers had centered their diverse argu- 
ments on the relationship between the 
“Prison-Industrial Complex” and the 
Structural Adjustment Programs enforced 
‘by the International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank in developing countries. 

As a passerby earlier in the day, I had 
scoffed — I know the World Bank, respect 
its work enormously, and agree with some- 
one who said that blaming the World Bank 
for causing world poverty is like blaming 
the Red Cross for beginning World Wars I 
and II. I did and still do believe that many 
of the protesters have, not bothered to edu- 
cate themselves on What these institutions 
do. If they had, they would have greater 
respect for these institutions and would 


perhaps even seek ways to coordinate 
efforts with the World Bank to achieve 
their goals, as many other nonprofit and 
other organizations already do. 

On the other hand, after a day in prison 
listening to and speaking with a number 
of the protesters, many of them highly 
educated and decent people with coherent 
arguments, I understood their point and it 
is a simple and valid one. In essence, they 
argue that too many powerful institutions 
and individuals, both in the United States 
and in developing countries, are ignoring 


_ the fundamental’ principles and liberties 


that are the sine qua non foundations for a 
free society and an open economy, I 


agree, especially after having been impris- 


oned and being subject to the ruthlessness 
with which people with power can treat 


~ those who have no power. 


As Noble Laureate Amartya Sen 
recently argued in Development as 
Freedom, political freedom and economic 
development must go hand in hand. As 
Joseph Stiglitz and others have repeatedly 
pointed out, the World Bank and particu- 
larly the IMF and especially governments 
of their client countries still have much to 
do to be more accountable to the common 
citizen. And as the protesters in this 
march against the “Prison-Industrial 
Complex” argue, and direct experience 
this. weekend confirmed, there are institu- 
tions in the United States that would like 
to believe they are beyond accountability, 
beginning with the police force which is 
supposed to uphold and not repress free- 
dom of expression. 

It is an unfortunate day when the 
image of great institutions. is tarnished, 
especially when their mission is precisely 
to serve the public, reduce poverty, and 
build free and fair societies. And yet the 
World Bank, the IMF, and the govern- 
ments of both developed and developing 
nations are not helping their own cause or 
serving their citizens when illegal arrests 
take place, especially when it results from 
dissent of opinion. 

I refer not only to the arrests that took 
place this weekend but to others that take 
place around the world all the time. I have 
witnessed demonstrations since I was a 
child in my own nation, Bolivia (where 
six. people were killed last week in 
demonstrations). The IMF and World 
Bank are identified, rightly. or wrongly, as 
symbols:of global capitalism. 

As a consultant to the World Bank and 
someone who firmly believes in its mis- 
sion and integrity, I believe it is a big mis- 
take to further substantiate the claims of 


radicals who throw the World Bank and 
IMF in the same bag as the “Prison- 
Industrial Complex” and “greedy corpora- 
tions.” And yet that is exactly what hap- 
pened this weekend. 

By ignoring the demonstrators, freez- 
ing communication, and delegating inter- 
mediation to the police, the World Bank 
and the IMF did not deal with difference 
of opinion, and this is precisely, in my 
view, the severest critique made by 
demonstrators. If this is how they dealt 
with dissent in Washington, D.C., who is 
to argue that it is not possible at least indi- 
rectly, that the World Bank and the IMF 
would turn a blind eye to similar tactics 
used by governments and their police 
forces in developing nations. 

As things turned out, a few radicals 
that explicitly advocated extreme posi- 
tions set the tone of the demonstrations. 
As a result, there are now more people 
who are convinced that the World Bank 
and IMF might in some way be linked to 
injustice in developing nations. 
Constructive alternatives, such as an-open . 
forum in which representatives of these 
groups could express their concerns and 
in turn learn more about the work of the 


IMF and the World Bank, would have had 


the opposite effect, nurturing allies for the 
war on poverty instead of misinformed 
and disgruntled opponents. ~ 
The significance of this weekend’s 
events lie not so much in whether one side 
or the other is ultimately right in its argu- 
ments. Rather, it is that there are people 
who have legitimate concerns to share 
publicly, that these people have to take to 
the streets in order to be heard, and that 
for better or worse the image and legiti- 
macy of good institutions were damaged. 
If the World Bank, the IMF, and gov- 
ernments refuse to listen to well-educated 
and caring people who come all the way 
to their doorsteps, and if street protests, 
prisons, and the use of police force are the 
preferred tools to avoid engaging in dia- 
logue, we are all headed down a danger- 
ous path. The protesters, of course, are not 
all innocent or correct — among them 
there are clearly ignorant, misinformed, 
and downright dangerous types who do 
believe in violence and do not respect or 
even care about the rights that many of 
their fellow protesters do believe in. 
Nonetheless, as poorly expressed and 
incoherent as the arguments of the protest- 
ers may seem, their fundamental cause is 
correct and noble. And, it is completely in 
tune with what thousands of people at the 
World Bank and IMF work hard for every 
day: ensuring that human beings every- 


‘where have the chance to live a decent life. 


To allow the police of any nation to 
intimidate and suppress voices through 
such illegal and totally stupid procedures 
as those used in Washington, D.C., this 
weekend — methods that sometimes have 
far worse consequences in developing 
countries — is for these institutions, the _ 
United States police, the World Bank, and 
the IMF, to agree or at least condone: what 
a U.S. Marshall screamed in my ear as he 
violently slammed me into a wall when 
reminded that he was violating my funda- 
mental rights: “Down here there is no 
democracy. This place is a dictatorship and 
I am God. If you open your mouth again, I 
will kick your ass till you are sorry.” 

To cite the front page of The Economist, 
this is a “testing time for the world econo- 
my,” and unless the IMF, the World Bank, 
and governments around the world fully 
embrace the classical principles upon 
which free societies are built and which 
Amartya Sen reminds us of — political 
freedom and economic development must 
go hand in hand — old and “forgotten dan- 
gers” will come back to haunt us. 
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The Tears of a Clown 


by Harpo Corleone 


e is a big man. He kills for a 

living. The more he kills, it 

seems, the bigger he get — and 

he has killed in over 40 states. 
He is Doug Ferrari, stand-up comic. . 

At six foot five, Ferrari is an imposing 
monolith of mirth with a track record in 
the volatile comedy industry that reads 
like the guestbook at Spago. He has per- 
formed with the best — from Robin 
Williams and Rodney Dangerfield to 
Elvis Costello and Sun Ra. 

He has trashed microphone stands in at 
least four time zones and headlined over 
150 venues internationally. 

But today we smoke roll-your-owns in 
the stifling smoking room of the 
Episcopal Sanctuary, a homeless shelter 
in downtown San Francisco. 

In the sweltering din of the shelter, I 
quickly learn that interviewing Doug is 
out of the question. His dry, flat monoto- 
ne flows as steadily and unbroken as a 
stretch of desert asphalt. Having a couple 
of questions, I search for an off-ramp. 

“[’m from San Francisco, and no, I’m 
not,” Ferrari deadpans. Born on Christmas 
day, 1956, to an Italian father from Brazil 
and an Irish mother from Canada, Ferrari 
got his road legs early on. While his 
father worked in the space program for 
Lockheed, the family moved numerous 
times before settling in San Jose. “He 
wasn’t that high up,” said Ferrari. “He 
was one of the five hundred guys who 
worked on the paint.” His mom was a cer- 
tified public accountant for the federal 
government for 30 years. 

Ferrari’s stage career began when he 
was four years old in productions of “The 
Sound of Music” and “The Music Man.” 
At the age of seven, young Doug was 
forced to see a psychiatrist “because I 
didn’t get along well with others,” and 
was kicked out of the third grade for 
fighting. “I was a bad influence because 
kids wanted to beat me up.” 

A self-confessed television and cartoon 
nut, Ferrari credits as his earliest influ- 


Art by Darian Stone 


ences the films of the Marx Brothers, 
Laurel and Hardy and W.C. Fields. 
However, his biggest comedic influence 
at the time was the Dick Van Dyke 
Show’s “Alan Brady” character, played 


by Carl Reiner. At the time, the young | 


Ferrari was not attracted to stand-up com- 
edy at all, reflecting, “I didn’t want to be 
Buddy Hackett.” 

As a teenager Doug performed at hun- 
dreds of children’s parties. “I did bad 
mime, bad ventriloquism, bad puppetry 
and bad magic,” he says. 

In 1972, at the age of 16, he decided to 
make it official by performing at the 
Comedy Store in Los Angeles, and was 
duly initiated into the craft. “I bombed in 
front of five people,” he recalls. “They put 


me on at 1:45 a.m. and were sweeping the - 


stage behind me and ‘dusting the keys’ of 
the piano while I did my act.” 

Around the same time, Ferrari received 
a full scholarship to Stanford University 
but turned it down to follow his dream. A 
dream his parents weren’t so keen on. 
“Sometimes we can get through a whole 
dinner without that coming up.” 

A year later he founded “The High 
Wire Radio Choir” comedy group with 
fellow smart-asses Kevin Aspell, Larry 
Hansen and Ray Hannah who, after three 
months, Ferrari says, tried to kick him out 
of his own group for “being an obnoxious 
little punk.” It didn’t work. 

Meanwhile in New York City, the Not 
Ready For Prime Time Players were carv- 
ing out a piece of history for themselves 
on Saturday Night Live. “If I had been in 
L.A., I would have auditioned for SNL, 


but I’ve never thought that far ahead. | 


Besides, our group was more like the 
S.L.A. of comedy.” . 
Introduced as “Living Proof the 
Andrew Sisters Slept with the Three 
Stooges,” the group found a huge cult fol- 
lowing in the Bay area, appearing on Dr. 
Demento and opening for well over 50 
rock and roll acts at the Keystone in Palo 
Alto on a live radio broadcast. Every 
week they would drag a member of the 
headlining band into the skits. “We were 


Doug Ferrari’s outrageously funny stand-up 
routines won the ninth San Francisco Comedy 
Then hilarity hit the streets in 


descent into the city’s worst 
and homeless shelters. 
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After realizing he was addicted, Dougzilla was diag- 
nosed with depression and anxiety disorder. He was 
prescribed Prozac, Buspar and Klonopin. ‘Zilla laughs, 
“Y’know, on the warning labels: ‘Don’t operate heavy 
machinery?’ Shit, | am heavy machinery.” 


like the Tubes without the musicianship... 


“We didn’t try to have musical value. It 


was all for comedy’s sake.” 
The High Wire Radio Choir recorded an 
eight-song cassette and a four-song EP that 


- featured a song about the group’s legendary 


crash pad, “The Highwire Hotel.” “There 
were about 25 people in and out of the 
group and 50 people in and out of the house 
— actors, actresses and musicians. 


Everybody was sleeping with everybody 


else. All kinds of crazy shit went on there.” 


Like the time John Belushi puked all 


over the driveway. 

“We saved his life. We could have 
rolled him and left him in the woods, but 
we took him back to his hotel room and 
made sure he caught his flight. He 
thanked us on the air.” 

Belushi had just shot “Animal House” 
and didn’t think it would amount to any- 
thing. “He was very young and insecure,” 
Ferrari remembers. “He was talking about 
doing [Hunter S. Thompson’s] Fear and 
Loathing in Las Vegas movie, but said to 
me, ‘You know, [Dan] Aykroyd’s been 
playing me these blues records lately...’” 

Ferrari’s influential group finally dis- 
banded when the individual members 
began to do more gigs as solo comedians 


than as a team. “I was dragged kicking and - 


screaming into stand-up,” laughs Doug. 

Stand-up comedy crawled up out of the 
bawdy miasma of Vaudeville, a stalling 
tactic used frequently when the dancing 
girls were late. It is a discipline born out 
of steaming, sweaty swamps of despera- 
tion, where it later evolved with the guid- 
ance of comedic muses like Milton Berle 
and Bob Hope. For Ferrari, the transition 
was made easier by the creation of 
“Jackie Shecky,” an obnoxious, eight- 
foot-tall banana who told dirty jokes with 
a cigarette in one hand and a highball in 
the other, thrusting his hips pornographi- 
cally with a loud “A-WAKA!” as his 
rimshot. “Jackie was just a joke, a prank 
that worked for nine months. Shecky was 
the clown prince of the dirty joke.” 

Using the experience of the High Wire 
Radio Choir, Ferrari performed parodies 
of driver safety films and commercials. 
He did imitations of inanimate objects 
using every inch of the stage. His frantic, 
bludgeoning stage antics combined with 
his size left spectators, breathless. 

“I have the energy of any two 
Krokuses and Quiet Riots put together in 


_one guy,” he told Bam magazine reporter 


Robin Tolleson in 1985. “I ran around and 
did a lot of silly stuff as if I was the size 
of Joe Pesci. I didn’t realize just how silly 
it looked. I never took more than a sip of 
beer onstage because I didn’t want to 
stop. I wanted them to be out of breath. I 
wanted peoples’ mouths to hurt, women 
going into labor, shit like that. I wanted a 
body count.” : : 

Some criticized his methods, mostly 
myopic dinosaurs of the old school. “It’s 
supposed to be this pure form,” explains 
Ferrari. “If you have a puppet or a guitar 
and you’re doing some wacky character, 
you’re not a stand-up; you’re a clown. 
Whoever invented that was obviously 
someone who had a limited range.” 

His critics were proven wrong in 1984 
when Ferrari won the ninth annual San 
Francisco Comedy ‘Competition, a launch 
pad for great comics before him, namely 
Robin Williams and Dana Carvey. Ferrari 
was the obvious winner that year at the 
Kabuki Theatre, facing off against industry- 
savvy headliners. He was the least known 
comic to ever win the award, causing an 
uproar in the local comedy scene. “They 
couldn’t believe that an obviously broke, 
poor comedian who wasn’t already [an 
established] comedian won,” he recalls. 

Immediately after the competition, 
Ferrari headlined every venue he played, 
because no one wanted to follow him. The 
energy and momentum of his performance 
left audiences sapped and some of his fel- 
low comedians intimidated. Some were 
openly hostile. If Ferrari liked the act that 
was to follow him, he would “give him the 
crowd on a silver platter. If he were an ass- 
hole, it would be like ‘follow that, fucker.’” 

- One trademark bit Dougzilla was 
renowned for was born out of a routine 
night doing his shtick. While leading an 
audience in an a cappella version of the 
classic American folk tune, “Meet the 
Flinstones,” a particularly soused individual 
in the front row kept screaming “Bonanza!” 
which, incidentally, currently has no words. 
Tiring of the two-fisted tirade, Dougzilla 
reaches over and plucks a one-dollar bill off 
his table, and sets it aflame while fulfilling 
the sot’s request. The crowd loved it, and it 
became part of the act. 

“It’s funny with a one, really funny - 
with a five, but not so funny with a ten,” 
says Ferrari. Soon he was autographing 
charred currency and reimbursing wait- 
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resses across the country whenever the 
blackened souvenirs were left for tips.. 

The audience is the prime motivating 
force in Ferrari’s act, embracing the 
crowd with an “us-against-them” philoso- 
phy, as opposed to the standard “me- 
against-you” approach popular with many 
of his contemporaries. “When I was fin- 
ished with a show and if I said ‘All right 
we’re all gonna go out right now and trash 
a fucking Starbucks,’ I could have got 
them to go with me. The crowd is almost 
always right. Sometimes they’re wrong; 
there are bad crowds — and they deserve 
~ to be punished.” 

So far, Ferrari has resisted the sleaze 
and mirrors of Los Angeles, where the 
concept of doing stand-up is less like 
comedy and more like an audition. 

“T’m at the Improv on Melrose. I was a 
regular there so they had me up every 
night when I was in town. It was late so 
there were only about twenty people 
there. So a guy in the front row gets up 
and starts to head for the door, so I go, 
‘um, hold on a second. Before you go, are 
you in show business?’ He goes, ‘Yeah.’ 
So I ask him, “What are you, a producer 
or something like that?’ And he goes, 
‘No, I’m an actor.’ I said, ‘Get the fuck 
out of here; you can’t do anything for me. 
You probably have to dig through a 
dumpster for a sandwich. Get lost!’” 

Ferrari laughs. “I want to get in the door 
in LA through writing, not stand-up.” 

Despite his talent and acclaim as a 
comedian, it seems Ferrari has been belly 
flopping in a Bermuda Triangle of 
comedic bad luck. Having shot a one-hour 
comedy/drama show for NBC in 1985, the 
network was forced to cancel the fledgling 
series after only four shows — it ran 
oppose “The Cosby Show.” “And 
besides,” "grins Doug. the, episode. T 
debuted i in was only ‘aired i in Europe.” ga 

- Then there was the “Carson” Cae 
in 1990. In his act, Dougzilla would say to 
the crowd, “You want to see me on 
Carson in two weeks?” The audience 


would cheer and he would then say,. 


“Then write to Johnny now.” 

After many people asked him if they 
should really write to Johnny, Ferrari’s 
good friend and fellow funny guy Paul 
Provenza had the idea to produce 1,000 
blank, pre-stamped postcards with 
- Johnny’s producer’s address on them. 
“Pick “em up off your table, write what 


you want to write and mail them yourself 


if you think I’m good enough.” 
Soon thereafter Ferrari’s manager in 


LA called Carson’s office. She discovered » 


that they had received bag after bag of the 
postcards — and threw them all away. As 
it turned out, Johnny had a stalker. His 
people didn’t want him to see the mail 
because it might alarm him. Two weeks 
later, they arrested a man outside of 
Johnny’s house trying to break in. Later it 
was discovered that the man was respon- 
sible for over 350 letters with swastikas 
and skull-and-crossbones on them, the 
contents of which stated, more or less, 
“Tm going to kill you.” 

“I waited too long,” Doug laments. “I 
never thought Johnny would retire... 
That’s showbiz.” 

Showbiz finally caught up with Ferrari 
in 1994. 

The constant partying combined with his 
overwhelming schedule was a one-two 
punch that landed on Valentine’s Day in 
Chicago, Booked for a three-show stint at 
- Zany’s, Doug failed to show up at the club 
for his scheduled act. The club’s manage- 
ment went over to his hotel room and found 
him passed out in his boxer shorts with a 
bottle of Jack Daniel’s beside him. They 
promptly canceled his appearance. 

“I was addicted to coke and pot. It 


wasn’t just alcohol,” he confesses. “I. 
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drank to come down off of all the other 
shit. If I had partied that Friday night and 
not drank, it would have been like any 
other night in the last twenty years: shit, 


Heat Shave. and do the ‘gig. pe no, nS ‘m 


rp Pa be sk 


“Twas afraid to es my room, so I 
ordered a bottle through room service for 
about seventy-five bucks. It had occurred 
to me for many years, ‘yeah I’m addicted 
to this, I’m addicted to that,’ but it never 
occurred to me with the drinking. I didn’t 
like it. How could I be an alcoholic? I 
don’t even like to drink.” ~ ; 

Returning home, he sought out the aid 
of a therapist who had written seven books 
on addiction and who charged $125 per 
hour. Eventually, he was diagnosed with 
depression and generalized anxiety disor- 
der. “It was all a surprise to me,” he says. 


He was prescribed Prozac, Buspar and ~ 


Klonopin. “Y’ know, on the warning labels: 
‘Don’t operate heavy machinery?’ Shit, I 
am heavy machinery.” “Zilla laughs. 
However, Ferrari really credits his 
recovery to his very dear and close friend, 
Beth. Having known each other through 
high school and college, they parted ways 
in 1974, when Beth got married and Doug 
was following his dream. In September, 
1993, 20 years later, a now divorced Beth 
saw Doug performing at the Punchline and 
invited him to come to Albany for lunch. 
‘T’ve hit rock bottom,” he says. “I can’t 
let an old friend see me like this. I was 
cleaning up my act so I could go to lunch 
with an old friend. I literally knew that she 
would be scared shitless if she saw how far 
I'd fallen. I couldn’t go until I cleaned up 
and had some meds and shit like that.” 
Doug went to lunch in May, 1994. Five 
days later he still had not returned home. 
They were married on Memorial Day. 
Ferrari’s battle with sobriety was a jug- 
gling act. Between medications, therapy, 
recovery groups and halfway houses, and 
now anew marriage, he dropped the ball 
many times. 


The first six months of the marriage - 


were fine. However, there were still issues 
below the surface, which eventually needed 
to be addressed. Beth had inherited a prob- 


forced to see a psy- 


ed to beat me up.” 


At the age of seven, 
young Doug was 


chiatrist “because I 
didn’t get along 
well with others.’ 
He was kicked out 
of the third grade 
for fighting. “‘I was 
a bad influence 
because kids want- 


Jem with drinking and, in her 
extremely emotional tirades over 
seemingly insignificant matters, 
would often trigger Doug into 
ets) 

1 Ehey: often: San ish haa sae 
loud, into the night, and between the. one or 
them the police were never very far away. 
Soon the couple was evicted from their 
condominium. “To get evicted for noise 
on Haight and Ashbury is really saying 
something,” says. Doug, illustrating the 
intensity of the relationship. 

This time he was diagnosed with bor- 
derline personality disorder, and two-and- 
a-half years later began receiving SSI ben- 
efits. Beth moved in with her parents, and 
Doug moved into a North Beach hotel, 
where Beth would visit him often. 

“I was eligible for disability because I 
couldn’t work a day job and I couldn’t per- 
form and I couldn’t write. I wasn’t able to 
do much of anything. I was told I had post- 
traumatic stress disorder like someone that 
had been to Vietnam, only it was a mar- 
riage. I was a wreck, but the marriage was 
never better.” 

Then, on their fifth anniversary in 
1999, the couple had a blowout that 
resulted in Beth walking out, and Doug 
finally had to make a hard but healthy 
decision. “After about a million fights this 
was the first time I’ve said, ‘I gotta pull 
the plug. We can’t be together.’ If you 
break up on your anniversary, what more 
of a sign do you need?” 

Soon after that, an altercation with the 
owner forced Doug to move out of the 
North Beach hotel. 

“T basically thought my life was over. 
Now I don’t have a career, a wife, and a 
marriage. Now I don’t have my dog. I’ve 
never been close to my family. I’ve 
dropped all my 25 friends when I cleaned 
up and then I lost the other 150 friends of 
mine when I stopped working in the busi- 
ness. I’m ashamed to be recognized on the 
street — “Hey wat’cha doin’, where ya’ 
workin’?’ ‘Uh, nowhere.’ And now I just 
talked my way out of a hotel.” 

Since June of 1999, Doug has done the 
SRO shuffle, staying in roughly 20 hotels 
in the Tenderloin and Mission districts in 


Ciown Messiah 
by Julia Vinograd 


In this cold winter 

a clown is born 

with a red squeaky nose 

and facepaint that won’t wash off. 

And when the nurse smacks him 

to make him cry and breathe 

he’ll laugh. 

He'll laugh till his mother wraps himi ina 
blanket and leaves him at the circus. 

At the circus he does miracles 

for audiences come to applaud tricks 

and laugh, 

but as long as they laugh it’s a miracle. 

He takes eggs from his ears 

and listens to the chicken in the egg 

telling him his next joke as his face lights up. 
His trick lapel yellow flower 

squirts water into eyes 

and cures people of not wanting to see. 

His hair grows in as a clown’s fright wig 
and his feet are as big as his shoes. 

He takes the starved starched unfunnny jokes 
from politicians’ speeches 

and feeds them pies fresh from his face 

and buckets of water 

that turned to wine when they drenched him 
till the jokes grow fat and sassy. 

And when the clown sends them back 

the rest of the speech turns honest. 

Laugh tracks come to be healed of loneliness; 
he strokes laughter till it purrs 

like tickling a beloved’s bellybutton. 

He walks thru jails and hospitals 

where people have a right to be angry 

and he coaxes them to laugh at god 

cause god’s so funny and big. 

| He goes into war in baggy pants and 

red suspenders pulling a rubber duck on wheels. 
Neither side sees him as he tries everything 
to make god laugh. 

And if god laughs 

we may be saved. 


a a thiee- month period. Finally, afier’a stay 
n the Elm Hotel [recently voted one of 
the city’s ten worst], he realized his sanity 
was at stake as well as not being able to 
afford it any longer on his SSI stipend. 
He resigned himself to trying the shel- 


ters. He is currently staying at the 
Sanctuary, on 8th Street. “I’ve lost so 
much shit [being homeless] that if I got a 
gig tonight I’d have to run around and buy 
a fucking shirt.” 

Ferrari is using his time well, and is 
currently exploring some of his options. 
In my discussions with him, he was eager 
to tighten up the three excellent book 
manuscripts he has written, and to begin 
marketing his exceptional skills as a com- 
edy writer on the Internet. 

“T could do three shows a night ine 
tonight,” he tells me. “It’s getting the 
gigs. It’s the eight hours a day of ‘no’ on 
the phone. It’s “can you book me?’ and 
then ‘send my demo package back to the 
shelter.’ So that’s the great sabbatical. So 
now talking to you and working on the 
book, I now have a way to ease back in.” 

We wrap up the conversation at Wild 
Awakenings, a priceless oasis of a cafe 
tucked away on McAllister Street. After 
about five cups of their stellar house. 
blend, the coffee begins to feel like nail 
polish remover in my guts. 

Dougzilla and I decide on a light, no- 
cost lunch at St. Anthony’s Dining Room 
on Golden Gate Ave. Between mouthfuls 
of Mongolian Beef, Doug expresses feel- 
ings about holiday depression. Our fellow 
diners begin to chime in agreement — 
being away from loved ones takes its toll 
on all of us, we agree. The table is quiet. 

The solemn, reflective moment is bro- 
ken when a patron asks Ferrari if he is 
going to eat his slab of chocolate cake. 
“Look at me!” Dougzilla roars, “Do I look 
like I ever turn down cake?” 

The table busts up. Ferrari can add St. 
“> thony’s to his list of kills. 
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OLIVER TWistTED 


How police harassment of street people in Berkeley erodes respect for the law 


Interview by Ace Backwords 


what the point of this whole exercise is. 


The interview begins at II p.m. on 
Sproul Plaza at the University of 
California in Berkeley. 


Ace Backwords: When did you first 
hit the streets? 

Oliver Twisted: When I was about 13. 
About 9 years ago. 


AB: What was the situation where that 
came about? 
OT: | just didn’t get along with my par- 


_ ents. My parents had gotten divorced recent- 


ly. I didn’t feel comfortable around them. I 


» wasn’t interested in what society told me it 


had to offer. It just didn’t seem very inter- 
esting, worthwhile, conducive to happiness. 


AB: I first hit the streets.at 19 and I 
was so naive I almost got overwhelmed 
by it. I couldn’t imagine hitting the streets 
at 13. That must have been an eye-open- 
ing experience. 

OT: Fortunately I’ve had a lot of peo- 
ple who looked out for me. Not taking 
care of me like a fucking infant; but help- 
ing me out when I needed it, giving me a 
-place to crash. I have a pretty good track 
record of being around really decent peo- 
ple. I never really had to worry too much. 

I mean there have been awful situa- 
tions. I’ve slept in dumpsters before, for 
crying out loud. Burning a candle to keep 
warm, choking on the smoke. It’s pretty 
nasty. I’ve slept out in freezing cold rain 
and everything else, but typically I’ve 
been pretty well off. I haven’t gotten any 
life-threatening illnesses or anything. 


AB: So you’ ve found some support out 
on the streets? 

OT: Yeah. People tend to take care of 
each other when they’re down and out. I 
found that the people in their million-dol- 
lar mansions couldn’t give a shit less 
about helping anyone else. Most of the 


Il too often, the issue of cops vs. street people is portrayed in the most sim- 
plistic, black-or-white terms. It’s either: Street people are innocent victims 
of police harassment by these fascist, evil cops. Or else it’s: The cops 
should run all these trouble-making bums out of town. 

The fact is, there are endless shades of gray to this highly complex and convoluted 
issue. To begin with, when the mere act of sleeping, eating, drinking, shitting, and 
pissing — and even sitting — become quasi-illegal acts, it is not surprising that the 
homeless street person comes into. a certain amount of conflict with the police. 

Sometimes street people fuck things up for themselves with their dysfunctional 
behavior and then cry wolf when the cops “oppress” them. Other times, the cops seem 
to fuck with the street people for no damn reason at all. It’s worth remembering that 
the recent police crackdown on street people on Telegraph Avenue was inspired in the 
first place because the street scene was spinning out of control. Virtually every night 
there were mobs of drunken people hanging out in front of Amoeba Records, with 
drunken brawls on a regular basis, huge messes left behind, broken windows, etc. 

On the other hand, when I see street people who, in my opinion, are basically good 
and decent people — and in many cases, assets to the community — getting 
embroiled in endless, pointless confrontations with the police, one begins to wonder 


One such street person is Oliver Twisted. 

Oliver is a bright, engaging, fun-loving guy who, in the years I’ve known him, has 
never caused any trouble. He may have a bit of the “bad boy” in his make-up, but he’s 
certainly no criminal by any stretch of the imagination. And yet, for some reason, he 
finds himself at the receiving end of endless police pressure. 

It is doubly perplexing when you consider a recent article in the San Francisco 
Chronicle that pointed out that there are 2,600 outstanding warrants in California — 
FOR HOMICIDE! And in most of these cases, nobody is even looking for these real 
| criminals because of the “lack of police-time or police-manpower.” Yet the cops, 
apparently, have plenty of time to keep track of every street person’s warrants for 
open containers or sleeping in public. I really don’t understand this. 

I have another street friend, one of the nicest guys you could meet, who’s become the 
focal point of ongoing, daily police pressure that verges on persecution, designed to do 
no less than drive him out of town, over some of the most trivial “crimes” imaginable. 
One day I heard one cop — let’s call him Officer M — harassing my friend and threat- 
| ening him because the cop didn’t like the way he was sitting on the sidewalk. 

“You’re slouching!” barked the cop. “Sit a little bit more upright or else I’m giving 
you a ticket!” Ethought: What the fuck is this? The posture police? ; 

The whole issue of the cops and the street people is enormously complex and mul- 
tifaceted. Basically, nobody knows what to do about the homeless problem. Yet the 
hapless cop is the one that society sends in to do something about it anyway. This 
interview is in no way intended as the definitive last word on the subject, but just two 
guys sitting down one evening and reflecting on a few recent personal experiences. 


time. I’m not saying that’s exclusively 
true. But it seems to me that if you’re cool 
and know where somebody’s coming 
from, you’re more likely to help them out 
because you know where they’re coming 
from. Whereas if you’re rich, its just 
another inconvenience to you. 


AB: One of the ironies of the street 
scene is that sometimes the people on the 
streets that are the poorest are the most 
generous. There’s more sharing and more 
of a communal situation on the streets 
than in mainstream society. 

OT: Absolutely. It’s like indigenous 
people in South America, where the 
natives there, anybody who’s greedy or 
selfish won’t survive. They get (banished) 
and nobody wants to do anything for them 
because they’re greedy. They die. And 
that’s a lot of the way it is out here. 

If you’re in a shit-hole situation, and 
you treat other people shitty just because 
it’s inconvenient for you to be nice to 
them — people remember those things. 
And you won’t survive if you’re greedy 
out here; if you have this looking-out-for- 
number-one-only attitude that I see is 
pretty prevalent in America. 


AB: Where were you when you were 
on the streets at 13? 
OT: Austin, Texas. 


AB: Is that different from the Bay 
Area street scene? 

OT: It’s a lot harder there on street 
people. When I first hit the streets it 
wasn’t quite as hard, and it’s just gotten 
progressively worse there. As everywhere. 
They come up with more bullshit laws to 
fuck you with. In Austin, for instance, a 
couple years ago they enacted a camping 
ban. What that says is: If you have an 
“oversized backpack,” say like a frame 


a RE 


<< 


Oliver Twisted and his dog in Berkeley, selling roses he makes out of palm branches. 


‘Officer B] gets promotion after promotion and all he 
ever does is harass street people. Gutter punks, especially. 
And he’s very nasty about the way he does it. For the 
amount of money they pay this guy, they could probably 
put every street person in Berkeley in a house.” 


pack or a duffel bag and a bed roll, they 
can ticket you for that. Just for having the 
equipment. 


AB: That seems harsh. 
OT: Yeah. That’s incredibly harsh. 


AB: And yet I have a feeling they they 
don’t necessarily ticket the campers who 


) are just going out.on.a. camping, trip, So its 
alittle-bit of selective enforcement, .:; .j- 


OT: Absolutely. If you’re not willing 
to pay into their system, give them 
money, then they are going to try and 
forcibly take it from you. Or just make 
your life hell. I see the anti-street people 
ordinances going on everywhere as basi- 
cally just saying: “Pay us or else!” Pay 
your landlord. Pay your taxes. I don’t 
want to have to pay other people to sur- 
vive. I’m a human being. I’m born. I die. 
Why should I have to pay somebody else 
for that privilege? It’s really ridiculous. 

I should be able to sleep when I[ want 
to sleep. I’m not saying I want to sleep in 
the middle of the street or anything crazy 
like that, but I want to be able to go to a 
park and crash out if [’m tired. I want to 
be able to dig through the trash and eat 
food if I’m hungry. It’s not like I pay 
taxes and then I’m represented. I vote. 
But everything I vote for fails miserably. 
Everything I vote against passes. I don’t 
get a say here. Why should I pay you for 
me to not really have a say? 


AB: I don’t want to over-romanticize 
the American Indian culture, but the idea 
of the land being shared equally by every- 
body seems to be more enlightened than 
our system where you have to buy what- 
ever space you occupy. 

OT: | appreciate that. 


AB: How old are you now? 
OT: I’m 22. 


AB: From age 13 to 22, how much of 
that time would you estimate you’ve been 
homeless ? 

OT: Oh, probably about 5 or 6 years. 


AB: That’s a lot of time. It can wear 
you down out here. 

OT: Absolutely. It’s really hard. You 
don’t get enough sleep at night because 
you gotta watch your back constantly. 
First you gotta find a place to sleep. 
Second, you gotta make sure no one’s fol- 
lowing you, like the police. Because they 


will follow you. Wait for you to set up 
your bedroll. And then ticket you. They 
don’t tell you: “Don’t sleep here.” They 
just follow you and ticket you. 


AB: A lot of times, people see street 
people staggering around and they think: 
“Wingnut!” or “Drugs!” when a lot of it is 


_sleep-deprivation... 6 
-doiOT: Amen to that.14 i510 


~~ AB: Now there’s one topic — this 
might dominate this particular interview — 
that’s of concern to both of us at this point, 
and that’s some of the police harassment of 
homeless people in Berkeley. You’ve had 
trouble with that recently? 

OT: Yeah. I was outside Mario’s 
Fiesta on Haste street, and I was watching 
my friend’s dog who works at Mario’s. 
And I had my dog, too, who I love very 
much. A couple people came out of Cafe 
Intermezzo and offered me some leftover 
halves of sandwiches. So I saw a home- 
less girl across the street with a dog. So I 
called out: “Hey, are you hungry?” 

So she comes over and starts eating 
one. Then three police officers came up to 
us. And she said: “What’s going on?” 

And they said: “Ask Mr. Glenn.” 

I said: “Basically we’re being harassed 
because we have dogs and we’re homeless. 
They don’t like us because they’ re jerks.” 

This is selective enforcement. This is 
totally fucked, because its like 10:30 at 
night and there’s hardly anybody out. The 
officer said to the girl it was my fault that 


_She was. getting a ticket because I didn’t 


warn her. I told him that it was bullshit. 
Because first off, we weren’t on Telegraph; 
we were on Haste Street. And the police 
officers are supposed to warn us and tell us 
to move on before they issue us a ticket. 

I told them that, and the cop says: “I’ve 
warned you hundreds of times before.” 

And I said: “You’ve never warned me 
before. You’re full of shit. This is such 
bullshit. You have a lot of bad karma 
coming to you for acting in this manner. 
You shouldn’t be doing this. You should 
be concentrating on real crimes.” 

Officer M said: “Come here. Get up.” 

So I walked over about a foot from him 
and said: “What?” 

And he just stood there and said: 
“You’re drunk. I’m taking you to jail.” 


See Oliver Twisted page 17 
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Oliver Twisted 
“I see the anti-street peo- 
ple ordinances going on 
everywhere as basically _ 
just saying: ‘Pay usor 
else!’ Pay your landlord. — 
Pay your taxes. I don’t 
want to have to pay other 
people to survive. I’ma 
human being. I live. I die. _ 
Why should fT have to pay 
somebody else for that 
privilege?” . 
Photo of Oliver Twisted by BN. ‘Duncan 


from page 16 


I said: “I’m not drunk. I havewt had a 
drink all day.” 


 - AB: Why do you think he said that? 
_ OT: He was just trying to shut me up. 
And then he said: “Stand over there.” So I 
stand up against the vending machine, and 
he said under his breath as he pressed his 
chest up to mine: “Shut up or I will kick 
your ass! Do you understand me?” And I 
said, “Yes, sir.” 

He said: “If you ever.talk shit to me 
again I will kick your fucking ass, do you 
understand me?” I said: “Yes, sir.” 

That’s unacceptable. That’s assault. I 
don’t think the police should be allowed 
to break the law so flagrantly. Ever. 


AB: I should preface my comments by 
saying that basically I feel the police in 
Berkeley do a pretty good job. I get a lot of 
shit from some street people for saying 
that, but I have no trouble with police, in 
general. I think most of them are just trying 
to keep the peace, and etc., etc. But this 
one guy, Officer M, this guy’s ‘got a prob- 
lem. Over and over again, I’ve seen this 
guy pull this routine where he sees a street 
guy with a street girl. He'll bully the guy 
and sweet-talk the girl. Some weird psy- 
chological problem that this guy has that 
he’s inflicting on the street scene. 

OT: Like the béach bully that kicks 
sand in the little guy’s face. 


AB: Right. Though it’s hardly impres- 
sive that he can only do it, apparently, 
when he’s got a badge, and a gun, and a 
club on his belt. Just to give you an idea 

- how out to lunch this guy is, you know 
Hate Man, right? Hate Man has been recy- 
cling cans and bottles on the Ave. for 10 
years. Most of them he doesn’t even col- 
lect money on — he just puts them in the 
recycling bin. One day, he picked up an 
empty beer can on the ground and he was 
walking it to the bin, and Office M comes 
up to Hate and gives him a ticket for hav- 
ing an open container of beer. Hate Man 
says: “It’s empty. There’s nothing init.” _ 

Officer M says: “The can is still cold.” 

Now this is Hate Man, one of the most 
famous people on the scene, who every- 


body knows almost never drinks. I’ve . 


never seen him take a drink once in the 


ten years I’ve known him. And yet this 


Officer M — who should supposedly 

know what’s going on up here on the 

scene if he’s going to be enforcing the law 

— gives him a ticket for this. This officer 

has either got very poor judgment, or 

some kind of a problem. Have you had 
any other run-ins with him? 


OT: Yeah. One of the tickets was for - 


not having tags on my dog. I’m with my 
dog 24 hours a day. I have her papers on 
me saying that she’s spayed; she got her 
shots. I own her, so to speak. She more 
owns me, but you know, that’s what the 
paperwork says. I showed him my papers 
and he wrote me a ticket for not having 
tags. 

I said: “This is so fucked up. This. is 


selective enforcement. This is b.s. I 
should not be getting this ticket.” 

The officer says to his partner: 
“You want to write him the other tick- 
et?” I said: “What for?” 

He said: “Laying on the sidewalk.” 

I was not laying on the sidewalk. I was 
sitting cross-legged. So I got those tickets. I 
never went to court on it because they’re 
wasting my time. They want to throw me in 
jail? They can throw me in jail. Either way, 
because I’m not going to pay them to harass 
me. I wound up going to Santa Rita over 
that. I spent six hours there. They let me out 
at one in the morning. Spent my last money 
on BART. It was hellish. 


AB: | have another Officer M story. 
One of those cop-watch-type activists was 
putting up a leaflet with one of those sta- 
ple guns on the telephone pole, and 
Officer M comes up and gives him a tick- 
et for stapling. And you look at the pole, 
and there’s about 500 staples in the pole 
from other people. So a group of people 
were bitching at him about what a chick- 
enshit thing that was to do. He whips out 
his little rulebook that says Rule Number 
47-A-dash-C, or whatever it is, prohibit- 
ing from putting staples into public prop- 
erty, blah blah. Puts on this big act that 
he’s not singling out and fucking with 
somebody simply because he doesn’t like 
them — he’s just doing his job, you see. 
By the book. 

He even said: (ingenuous voice) 
“Someone. could lose an eye if one of 
those staples went flying.” 

He actually said that. Now I don’t want 
to come across like one of those anti-cop 
people, because I’m not. My brother was 
a cop for awhile, and I generally have a 
lot of respect for the job they’re doing. 
But somebody like this encourages disre- 
spect towards cops just because of his 
weird personality that he’s inflicting on 
people. There’s enough tension between 
cops and street people in general. 

But when you have some guy like this 
that’s going around exacerbating it, I just 
wonder what some of the other cops think 
of this guy. Or whether he’s supported for 
what he’s doing. Do you think the Police 
Chief is saying, “Officer M, go get these 
guys! Really stick it to “em!” 

OT: That’s interesting. I think they 
probably are under orders to harass street 
people. I mean, the other officer — let’s 
call him Officer B... 


AB: You mean beloved Officer B? 

OT: (laughs) Yeah. He gets promotion 
after promotion and all he ever does is 
harass street people. Gutter punks, espe- 
cially. And he’s very nasty about the way 
he does it. For the amount of money they. 
pay this guy, they could probably put 


every street person in Berkeley in a house. 


AB: Let me ask you something: Do 
you just dislike cops in general? 

OT: Well, 1 feel when you put on that 
badge and take that gun, and take that oath, 
that oath is basically to take away my free- 
dom as a human being. Whereas, they’re 
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supposedly there to protect the constitution. 
They don’t. I’ve had some cops be nice to 
me and treat me decently like a human 
being. And that amazes me because the vast 
majority of them just look at me and think 
I’m unter-menschen or sub-human. 


AB: How much of that do you think is 
real, and how much of that do you think 
you may be projecting onto them? 

OT: I think it’s all very real. It’s a really 
easy thing to look at someone and put a 
label on them and not look at them as an 
individual, but as a part of group and hate 
‘em for that. And I don’t do that to cops. 
They chose to put on a gun and go fuck 
with people’s lives for their living. 


AB: That’s where I think it may 
be a projection, because I think a 
lot of them put on the badge and 
the gun because they really do 
want to protect and serve. - 

OT: Yeah, but after a certain 
amount of time being a cop, it’s 
pretty inevitable that you will 
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Better Than | Do 


by Michael Creedon 

There you are again 

Lying curled up without a blanket 
On the pavement in a rainy doorway 


“I really fuckin’ hate it when I’m | 
hangin’ out and someone comes up 
zZ and starts talking to me, and I’m 


they’re being somewhat polite, and 
then for no real reason they'll Off- 


atively regarding X racial group. 


% ® “So I’m like, ‘Whoa, back up. 
Where the fuck did that come 


4 from?’ Is skin tone that impor- 


“You see people judge me by my 
appearance, and far be it from 
me-to act in that same essentially 
ignorant, arrogant, childish man- 
ner. I judge people by thought 


and action, not appearance.” 


my own good. When in all actuality, they 
don’t give a fuck about my own good. 
That’s why they’re carrying a club and a 
gun and they’re willing to take away your 
freedom for your own good. How does 
that work? 


AB: I guess what I’m trying to get at is: 
I don’t want to see things in a knee-jerk 
reaction of “street people good/cops bad.” 
OT: Right. 


AB: I'll give you an example. I used to 
store my vending stuff at the Telegraph 
Area Association building. They let me. 
One night, I was drunk, and I didn’t get my 


See Oliver Twisted page /8 


become jaded. When you’re a rook- 
ie cop and you want to go out there 
and make a difference and do good 
for people, well, you might want to 
do that; but you’re being taken 
around by another cop, and the cop 
will see someone they don’t like, 
and they might beat the fucking 
person up. And you, the rookie cop, 
are just gonna sit there and watch it 
and not be able to say anything. 
Well, that happens a couple of 
times and you start getting de-sen- 
sitized to it. And after a few more 
times, you might start joining in. 


AB: I look at it from two points 
of view. On the one hand, there’s 
some cops who perhaps have psy- 
chological problems that cause them 
to get into needless conflicts with 
street people and others. But I also 
feel there’s some street people — 
especially the ones who have some 
kind of problem with their father 
that they project onto authority fig- 
ures — and they tend to be drawn 
towards confrontations with the 
cops to play out that psychological 
battle. Would you feel there’s 
some of that in your case? I know 
it’s hard to be objective and see 
oneself in that light. Just as I sus- 
pect it’s hard for Officer M to be 
objective about himself; he may. 
very well feel he’s just doing his 


On Shattuck Avenue in Berkeley 

As I pass you on my way to the hospital | 
Program I’m in for being bipolar, 

And you are covered only 

By a light jacket and the cold drizzle 
That falls lightly on you as your face 

Is frozen in sleep. I wonder 

How you can survive even a single hour 
There, let alone the whole night. 

I guess God has a funny way 

Of taking care of you. 


There you are again 

Sitting cross-legged on the pavement 
Of the sidewalk with your back against 
The front walk of Mel’s, panhandling 
With a wax paper cup in front of you, 
Giving the passers-by like me 

A friendly sparkling smile, with that 
Long John Silver black patch 

Over your left eye, a half-smoked 
Cigarette hanging from the corner 
Of your mouth, yellow smoke curling 
Up into your face as you breathe. 


There you are again 

With your 18-year-old girl’s navel 
Pierced with a gold ring, not to mention 
One nostril, and your bleached blonde 
Punked-out spiky hairdo, young 

And pretty and feisty-looking as you 
Ask me for a cigarette as you do 
Every day, barefoot in the wind, 
Faded holy jeans and a denim jacket 
Covering the upper part of your chest 
Leaving the flat smooth belly exposed. 


How do you do it, my glowing heroes 


job. And for all I know, he may 
very well be doing a good job and 
I’m just projecting my own psy- 
chological problems on him. 

OT: Right. Well, I don’t know. 
Yeah, I don’t like authority. I 
don’t like people telling me what 
to do. Or telling me what to do for’ 


And heroines, out here braving the elements 
And the ups and downs of human interaction, 
Making a statement that is:‘way beyond fashion, 
| A statement deep inside the twists 

Of human nature which you make no claim 

To understand, but leave me the feeling 

That you somehow understand me 

Better than I do. 
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» from page Six 


kingmaker Katherine Beiers, and liberal 


Chris Krohn. This has great impact 
because the City and County bans mean 
that homeless people cannot sleep in num- 
bers, in well-lighted areas, and in areas 
patrolled by police without fear of tickets, 
fines, warrants, or harassment. 

Sgt. Clark, the police officer who 
downplayed the significance of the beat- 
ings of homeless victims Dawson and 
Leonard, has a reputation for defaming 
homeless people. In January of 1999, he 
reported to Sentinel reporter May Wong 
that a 32-year-old homeless man, Robert 
Zesiger, who had committed suicide in the 
dead of winter in a very public place — 
directly behind the County Building — 
had died of “an auto-erotic death” (see 
Street Spirit, February, 2000). Sgt. Clark’s 
unfounded and malicious rumor hung like 
a posthumous cloud over this tragic death 
for months, yet it was later disproved. 

A phone call placed by HUFF to Det. 
Burt of the Santa Cruz County Coroner’s 
office confirmed that there never was any 
evidence of an auto-erotic death, either 
the day Zesiger’s body was found or in 
the coroner’s report which ruled the death 
a “suicide.” 

Despite this hard evidence of misstate- 
ments to the press and the public, the 
Citizens Police Review Board (CPRB) 
recently exonerated Sgt. Clark of any 
wrongdoing. Sources close to the board 
explained the decision was based on an 
assumption that the coroner would be too 
reticent to record any information on 
auto-erotic activity in its report. The 
CPRB did not interview Det. Burt to 
determine if claims made by HUFF were 
accurate even though it had complete 


by Nate Bernhardt 
ARIES (March 21- April 19) 


shopping carts. 
TAURUS (April 20 - May 20) 


Minnesota. 


| GEMINI (May 21 - June 20) 


Hilfiger. 
CANCER (June 21- July 22) 


LEO (July 23 - August 22) 
Jesus Christ will return on the Internet a 
WWwW./CHRST.com 


VIRGO (August 23 - September 22) 


genuflect. 
LIBRA (September 23 - October 23) 


for one eye. 


therapy. i 


battle of the sexes. 


PISCES (February 19 - March 20) 


you’ ve had after you’ ve only had one. 


THE HOMELESS HOROSCOPE 


You will know you’re in a poor neighborhood when 
you see a McDonald’s parking lot with 3 cars and 14 


You will find employment as a professional wrestler 
by claiming that you used.to be the governor of 


You'll never get off the street if you don’t know the 
_| difference between Wolfgang Puck and Tommy 


| You will never make it as a hooker by saying, 
“Suggested Donation, one hundred dollars.” 


‘You’ ve slept in the basement of a Catholic church for 
so long that every time you pick up a penny, you will 


The price of aluminum cans will increase so much you 
will be able to afford eye-shadow — but only enough 


SCORPIO (October 24 - November 22) 
You will know you’re in a cheap hotel when your room key is a pry bar. 


SAGITTARIUS (November 23 - December 21) 
You are a homeless-phobe because you’ re irrationally afraid of the homeless, but 
since you’re the mayor you find it’s cheaper to send in hordes of cops than pay for 


CAPRICORN (December 22 - January 19) 
You will fail to gain admittance to a VA hospital by claiming you are a veteran of the 


AQUARIUS (January 20 - February 18) 
You are destined to become so poor that you’! end up carrying a sign protesting the 
shortage — not of low-income housing — but of low-cost sleeping bags. 


You just might have a drinking problem if you can’t remember how many drinks 


_ authority to do so. 


Mismanagement and bias go to the top 
in the Santa Cruz Police Department. Chief 
Belcher covered up an assault on homeless 
Steve Argue by Officer Garner when 
Argue legally sold Street-Spirit newspa- 


- pers. City Attorney John Barisone openly 


describes the police department as his 
“client,” not the residents of Santa Cruz. 


PROTESTS HEAT UP 

At the City Council meeting on March 
28, protesters demanded that Mayor Keith 
Sugar put the sleeping ban on the agenda 
as an emergency item. When he refused, 
about 30 protesters lay down with blan- 
kets and sleeping bags on the floor in 
front of the council. Mayor Sugar, rather 


than deal with the protesters, closed the 


meeting and the council walked out. 

At the April 11th meeting, HUFF pro- 
testers presented a pie to. the City 
Councilmember voted “the most support- 
ive of the anti-homeless Sleeping Ban.” 
When the “winner,” Councilmember 
Mike Rotkin, declined to step up to the 
podium to receive his just desserts, HUFF 
activist Robert Norse, dressed in a chef’s 
hat and white baker’s jacket, accepted the 
award — a sloppy, whipped-cream mess 
flung into his face. 

' Protesters are now considering a sit-in 
at the Mayor’s office, a march to City 
Council, an all-night Street Party down- 
town and/or the setting up of “Tent City 
2000” at City Hall. Activist James Nay 
has been arrested for chalking “Geneva 
Convention says Sleep Deprivation is 
Torture” and “Downtown Merchants 
should support Sleep for All” on Pacific 
Avenue. He promised, “We will continue 
to protest until safe zones are set up where 
homeless people can legally sleep.” 


For more information, call HUFF at (831) 
423-4833 or e-mail at wmnofstl @cruzio.com 


GAP Sweatshop Abuses 


from page two 


our campaign, we have protested at GAP 
stores and headquarters, and have orga- 
nized actions at shareholder meetings. Yet 
Fisher continues to ignore us, so we felt it 
was appropriate to go to his house; even if 
he didn’t hear us, his neighbors would. 

We marched around the neighborhood 


passed out literature to Laurel Heights res- 
| idents. Then we marched back to Fisher’s 
house, passing by multimillion-dollar 
homes with the owners peeking out the 
windows. After staying for a while longer, 
we ended our rally with the chant, “We'll 
be back” — and we will. 
One neighbor told us to not bring 
business relations to a person’s home. 
‘We responded by saying, “Well, maybe 


|if Mr. Fisher would listen to us, we 


wouldn’t have to come here. Maybe if he 
paid his workers a living wage so that 
they could afford to live and work in a 
safe and healthy environment, we 
wouldn’t have to come to his home.” __ 
On March 29, our attorneys 
announced that eight more companies had 
settled the Saipan lawsuit. The companies 
which settled the lawsuit are Calvin Klein, 
Tommy Hilfiger, Sears, Liz Claiborne, 
OshKosh B’Gosh, Jones Apparel, The 
May Co., and Warnaco. Calvin and Liz 
were not in the original suit. 


Oliver Tw 


from page 17 oe 


stuff back in time before they locked up. 
So I had to jump over the locked fence 
and put my stuff back in the shed. And 
then I jumped back over the fence with 
my own box of stuff — right into the mid- 
dle of two cops who were walking down 


__| the sidewalk. So naturally, the cops start 


asking: “What the hell are you doing?” 

These three straight-looking people 
happened to be walking by, and when 
they saw me getting hassled by the cops, 
they began taunting the cops. One of the 
women in the group yells out: “Hey! Are 
those fucking cops harassing you, man?” I 
mean, it’s midnight; I’m drunk; I’m jump- 
ing over the fence of a locked city build- 
ing with a box of stuff in my hands. And 
here these cops have the nerve to stop me 
and start oppressing me. So that gave me 
a perspective on what the cops are getting 
a lot of the time, too, when they’re just 
doing their job. In Berkeley, every other 


and they show what big rebels they are by 
mouthing off at the cops. 

OT: Yeah. The last time I got arrest- 
ed, they put me in the back of this cop’s 
car. And he started driving me to jail, 
and he says; “So what are you in the 
back of my car for?” Something I don’t 
get asked often. I said: “Basically a cou- 


| ple of bullshit tickets for not having tags 


on my dog, and for lying on the side- 
walk, which I wasn’t doing in the first 
place.” And he said: “I hate my job. 
Nobody likes me. People see me and 
they hate me. They fear me. I hate that.” 


AB: I'll throw this at you. This one 
time, it was in front of the Cafe 
Intermezzo. There was about five black 
guys and about five white guys that were 


‘False Arrest at DC Protest 


from page 13 


After. being illegally arrested for 23 
hours, handcuffed for 17 of those hours,. 
and seriously threatened and intimidated 
for a crime I had not committed, I clearly 
| understood what the protesters are after. 


| to a GAP Kids store where we rallied and - 


‘Louise Lee reported that GAP sales are 


write from our website at www.globalex- 


_ ty, contact her at 1-800-497-1994 ext. 355. or 


isted 


' there’s a big crowd of people surround- 


person seems to think they’re a big rebel, - 


This means that out of the 18 retailers 
and manufacturers named in the original 
suit, only four remain: Target (Dayton- 
Hudson), Lane Bryant (The Limited), JC 
Penney and GAP. Since GAP is the largest 
retailer and manufacturer on the island and | 
still continues to deny “allegations” that 
they have sweatshops on Saipan and that 
our actions are affecting their sales, we 
will continue to put pressure on GAP until 
they settle the suit and agree to pay all 
their workers a living wage. : 

We are, in fact, affecting their sales. 
In the April 24th issue of Business Week, 


down, GAP investors are selling shares, 
and GAP executives are leaving the com- 
pany. This shows that we are affecting 
their business and the way consumers 
and investors see the company. Let’s 
continue to keep up the fight! 

If you are concerned about the GAP 
sweatshop issue, write GAP a letter 
telling them to settle the suit and pay 
their workers a living wage. You can 


change.org/economy/corporations/saipan 
or write them directly at One Harrison 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94105. 


Leila Salazar is the Corporate 
Accountability Organizer at Global 
Exchange. If you have any questions or 
would like to help organize in your communi- 


e-mail at leila@ globalexchange.org 


going at each other. And it was like a 
near-riot situation where they’re scream- 
ing and yelling and threatening, and 


ing them. And one of the guys takes a 
bottle and breaks it and starts to go after 
one of the other guys. And this cop — 
he’s probably 50 or 55, a white-haired 
older guy — comes running in there in 


‘the middle of this. And gets right in| 


between this mob of warring parties with 
his arms out, and he’s trying to keep the 
peace. And this fucking thing was on the 
verge of exploding. It was hot. And for 
about 5 minutes, this one cop was there 
just by himself in the middle of this 
angry mob, with violent skirmishes 
breaking out in every direction. And just 
when the whole thing was really about to 
go off, and these two guys started going 
at each other with the bottle, this cop 
whacked the guy with his stick, got him 
down and handcuffed him. 

I thought: “I don’t know what they’re | 
paying that old guy, but you couldn’t pay 
me enough to get in the middle of that 
situation. And I will tell you: If that cop 
hadn’t been there, there would have been 
some people who would have been seri- 
ously hurt. And he handled that thing 
exactly right; trying to contain the thing, 
but using force exactly when he had to. It 
was one of the most impressive things 


I’ve ever seen. And I think a lot of street | 


people don’t consider that aspect of what 
the cop’s job is. Any final comments? 

OT: Yes. Pm not trying to say that all 
cops are bad. I mean, some really do 
their jobs well and care about what 
they’re doing. And I appreciate that. But 
when all they do is walk around and has- 
sle people who can’t defend themselves 
in any way, that’s when they piss me off. 
Tf you’re too weak to handle real crimes, 
you shouldn’t be a cop. 


“Global justice” is not a “nebulous 
thing,” as The Economist’s April 15th 
article on the protesters puts it. — 

Very simply stated, global justice is 
the call for institutions and individuals 
worldwide to respect and seriously 
uphold the basic principles upon which 
free, civilized, humane, and prosperous 
societies are built. 
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Economic Cleansing in Oakiand 


from page three 


“Anne was great, just absolutely great,” 
said Ramos. “She shot the landlord out a 
letter saying she would do everything in 
her power to help me and fight him on the 
grounds of discrimination based on my 
race, HIV status, disability and sexual ori- 
entation. (Ramos is gay.) If it wasn’t for 
Anne Omura and the Eviction Defense 
- Center, I would have been gone. Thomas 
would have put me out.” 

_ Ramos credits Omura’s intervention 
with staving off eviction for the past few 
months. He has refused to vacate his 


= apartment, and has faithfully kept sending 


in his rent checks, His plight was reported 
_ in the San Francisco Chronicle, which 
_may have given his landlord second 
thoughts about proceeding with eviction. 
Omura said that Thomas is in violation 
of the Oakland rent ordinance because he 
is engaged in a pattern of evicting people 
in order to raise rents above and beyond 
the amount set by law every year. Omura 
~ also contends that the threatened eviction 
of Ramos violates the Fair Employment 
and Housing Act which prohibits disctim- 
ination based on race, eisepilily and sexu- 
al orientation. 


“Thomas owns a ton’ of rental property | 


_ in Oakland, about 300 units,” Omura said. 
“He’s loaded. And he’s terrible. 
places are pretty run down. He preys on 


people of color. And if le complain, he < 


gives you a 30-day notice.” 


If you were a tenant on the ropes, you - 


would certainly want a passionate legal 
defender like Omura in your corner, one 


who will not only represent you in the 


courtroom, but will organize street protests 
of unfair evictions. But Thomas is a formi- 


dable power in Oakland; the Oakland 
Tenants Union charged that-he evicts- 
dozens 'of people-a year fromhis units?! °° 


- Omura said Thomas is so prone to suing 
his tenants, their attorneys, and even his 
Own attorneys, that he was recently 
declared a “vexatious litigant” by Judge 
Leo Dorado in Hayward for ae repeated 
frivolous lawsuits. 

.. Andrew Wolff, co-chair of the 
Oakland Tenants Union and a tenant rep- 
resentative on the Oakland Rent Board, 


His: 


‘said, “Richard Thomas is a picture-perfect 


example of the type of landlord we’re try- 
ing to protect tenants from — a landlord 
who evicts for a profit motive and doesn’t 
consider housing a human right. He is 
apparently just using these evictions to get 
around Oakland’s rent control law and the 
city’s failure to register rental units.” 

In theory, Wolff explained, landlords — 
are only allowed to raise rents by six per- 
cent after an involuntary eviction. But 
since property owners are not required to 
register the current rents on their units, 
and city officials do not monitor whether 
evictions are voluntary or not, landlords 
have a free hand to jack up ‘rents far in 
excess of what the law allows. 

. “It’s creating a tremendous amount of 
displacement and is really targeting seniors 
and people of color who have been long- 
term residents of Oakland,” Wolff said. 
“That dovetails with the homeless problem 
because people get priced out of units and 


only have 30 days to find housing. And 


there’s a terrible housing problem through- 
out the Bay Area.” — 

Wolff emphasized how unfair many 
recent no-cause evictions are. “None of 
these tenants were doing anything wrong,” 
he said. “They were paying their rent on 
time and were evicted for no cause, so the © 
landlord can raise a bigger profit.” 

TENANT GETS 24 HOURS TO VACATE 
AFTER 24 YEARS OF RESIDENCY 

Oakland Attorney Martin Nicolaus 
recently won a $535,000 settlement against 
Thomas on behalf of one of the landlord’s 
longtime tenants. Nicolaus said his client, a 
70-year-old man recovering from lung can- - 
cer and chemotherapy, was a tenant for 24 
years at one of Thomas’s properties at 
1515 6th Avenue in Oakland. 

“During his last 12 years living there, 
my client was the resident manager, and _ 


Sikes Sas 


‘was instrumental in: cleaning the. property, 
“up and getting rid of drug dealers,” 


said 
Nicolaus. This tenant, who wishes to 
remain anonymous, evidently was too con- 
scientious for the landlord’s liking. As resi- 


dent manager, he initiated and won a small 


claims court judgment that forced the land- 
lord to build a fence around the property to 


_ safeguard it from drug dealers. 


“My client was popular with the ten- 


a HH 


Sete” 


ants because he insisted the place be kept 
up to code,” said Nicolaus. “He encour- 
aged a tenant to call Oakland’s Housing 
Code Compliance to get the place fixed 
up. For this, Thomas got furious with him. 
In retaliation, he fired my client and tried 
to put him out on a 24-hour notice to 


vacate — after 24 years of tenancy.” 


Nicolaus filed legal actions in 
Municipal Court and Superior Court, 
charging the landlord with issuing an ille- 
gal and invalid detainer, wrongful dis- 
charge from employment, defamation, 


_and inflicting emotional distress. On 


December 30, 1999, after a series of 
appeals by the landlord, Nicolaus and his 
client won a final judgment of $535,000 
against Thomas — which has now 
reached $650,000 because of interest on 
the unpaid settlement. 

On the way to this final judgment, 
Nicolaus said, Thomas repeatedly refused 
to pay with every stalling tactic imagin- 


_able. “He sued me and sued my client, but 


the court held that his lawsuits weré spuri- 
ous,” said Nicolaus. “Then he sued sever- 
al of his own attorneys for malpractice. 


Every lawyer he has-set against my client 


but one, he has sued for malpractice.” 
Since his client is old and recovering 


“from cancer surgery and chemiotherapy, 


Nicolaus said, it is a hardship for him to 
wait for so long for Thomas to make: good 
on the court-ordered settlement. 

“Trying to evict my client with 24 
hours notice after 24 years of tenancy — 
that shocks the conscience,” Nicolaus 
said. ““That’s outrageous. Whatever settle- 
ment my client is going to receive, he well 
deserves it for the way his*name was 
smeared and defamed by Thomas and his 
life was ruined. The money he’s going to 
get is small compensation for the harm 
Thomas has done to him.”. 

John Murcko, an attorney who volun- 


WSUi ‘in: Oakland Sipctior Court 
alleging that Thomas permitted what 
Murcko called. “nefarious conditions” at 
his apartments at 8821-8831 Hillside 
Boulevard in Oakland. 

“They asked for repairs because the 
units had rats, roaches, mildew, and toilets 
backed. up,” said Murcko. “The heaters 
weren't working, and windows and doors 


Just Cause Oakland 


from page four 


State of disrepair and downtown abandon- 


ment. Half the storefronts have hokey win- 
dow displays that provide a false sense of 
security. It’s like a Hollywood set designed 
to make you feel someone is at home, or 
one of those eerie, vacated towns from a 
Twilight Zone episode. A stranger driving 
by might not notice that much of down- 
‘town Oakland is a charade, but anyone liv- 
ing here can spot those unnatural window 
displays in a heartbeat. 

It’s all us old-timers who loved Oakland 
enough to ride her out through thick and 
thin who now face evictions to destinations 
unknown. It’s very disheartening to live in 
a place captured by the ruthlessness of capi- 
talistic greed and corruption. 


Rick Philips and the Rental Housing 
Association of Northern Alameda County - 


have gone all out with fundraising letters to 
fellow landlords, asking for donations to 
stop Just Cause Oakland. They can’t stand 
the thought of an ordinance that offers 
some oversight of their thieving industry, so 
they paint us as blooming communists. 

_ More than a political force in Oakland, 
Just Cause Oakland is a moral imperative 
that offers a wake-up call to all the slum- 
lords operating in the city. Sooner or later, 
their days are numbered as people realize 
they don’t have to live that way. © 

‘Earlier, I stated that I wish to teach peo- 
ple how to fight back. I mean it. I believe 


_that.each of us as the so-called underdogs 


of society need to sharpen our wits and beat 
these slumlords at their own games — 


become professional tenants. By that, I 
- mean all tenants need to learn federal laws, 


state laws, and local ordinances regarding 
tenant/landlord relations. Tenants lack the 
basic political representation on a grand 
scale and the result is that they are screwed. 
Until that political balance is achieved to 
offer fair representation, tenants need to 
learn to fight for their rights. 
TAKING POWER FROM LANDLORDS 

The first step in taking power from 
landlords is to file a complaint to the 
appropriate authority when it’s clear 
you're dealing with an exploiter or negli- 
gent slumlord. Whatever you face — roof 
leaks, cockroaches, rodents and rats, bare 
wiring, plumbing leaks, lack of heat or hot 
water — start filing those complaints and 
never stop. Protection from retaliation or 


discrimination in Oakland is the tenant’s 


only saving grace that shields us from ; 
eviction. Use it wisely! 

The sooner that tenants learn to wield . 
what little power they have, the better off 
all of us will be. Not doing so only plays. 
into the hands of landlords and leaves one 
totally helpless in the face of eviction. 

Defend yourself from retaliation; and if 
bad conditions aren’t remedied, sue the 
slumlord for all they’re worth. If you use 
Legal Aid for defense, they will not assist 
you in a countersuit when you face retali- 
ation. Legal Aid means well, but since the 


Republicrats fucked them over, they are 
toothless and tired. 

If some sleazy landlord forces you to 
defend your right to stay where you live, 
use a real attorney so you may countersue. 
Always remember: Learn as much about 
tenant/landlord laws as_ possible. 
Unscrupulous profiteers playing the game 
of scamlord/slumlord never figure that 
they will end up in court over their 
actions. When faced with a real challenge, 
it’s often too late for them and they real- 
ize that in court they will lose. They can 
either back off at that point, try to settle 
out of court, or get real stupid and risk 
exposure in the discovery phase. 

I personally wish to get a law passed in 


California that would end the rip-off of 


tenants’ interest rates for their last-month 


_and security deposits. Most landlords steal 


all that money that rightfully belongs to 
tenants. If we can’t get the money 
returned to tenants, I then opt for a ten- 


ants’ trust fund to be established to assist | 


homeless people or the poor. The money 
could help in creating new housing pro- 
grams. As it is, the money disappears into 
landlords’ pockets, and there is never any 
discussion as to where it went. This is 


| intolerable. This sucks. 


I support Just Cause Oakland for the 
hope and good will it offers to tenants in 
distress throughout Oakland. 


For information on how you can help, call 
Just Cause Oakland: (510) 704-5276. : 
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were broken. People could just break in 
and there was little or no security. It was a 
terrible situation.” 

The manager failed to repair the 
premises despite repeated tenant com- 
plaints, and that led to an exodus from the 
building. “Some tenants have left because 
they wanted to get out of those rat-infest- 
ed premises,” said Murcko. “And some 
were evicted after they began withholding 
rent until the repairs were made.” 

The widespread unfair evictions in 
Oakland, and the powerlessness of tenants 
under current law, has pushed Omura and 
other tenant advocates to go beyond repre- 
senting clients individually. On April 17, 
the Eviction Defense Center staged a 
protest of the Oakland Housing 
Authority’s one-strike eviction policy in 
public housing. A week later, Just Cause 
Oakland held its protest to denounce 


_Richard Thomas’s evictions, and volun- 


teers have spent countless hours gathering 
signatures for the Just Cause ordinance. 

Omura said, “I’m so angry about this — 
whole thing because my clients get these 
no-cause evictions and they can’t afford to 
live in Oakland. It’s awful to me because 
Oakland has always been such a good, 
working-class town and so diverse. If we 
don’t get Just Cause soon, it will be too 
late because lower-income people will be 
gone. It’s accelerating so much.) | 

Meanwhile, in spite of the best efforts 
of Omura and the Eviction Defense 
Center, a cloud of uncertainty still hangs 
over the future of Gene Ramos. His land- 
lord may have backed off for the moment, 
but he has never withdrawn the first evic- 
tion notice and has refused to even com- 
municate with his tenant. Thus, Ramos 
lives with the daily fear of eviction. 

“The stress is taking a toll on me many 
days,” he said. “I just don’t know what 
this man is going to do. The rug can be 
pulled from under my feet at any time 


‘because there are no laws to protect me. 


None whatsoever. There needs to be some 
laws to protect little people like myself, 
people who don’t make a lot of money.” 


Road to Free Trade : 


from page Il 


economic development. Build grass- 
roots internationalism. 

e Work for human rights and the 
unconditional release of political prison- 
ers — no justice, no peace. _ 

¢ Work for a progressive restructur- 
ing of the tax system and taxation of 
global corporate earnings. 

¢ Challenge corporate power and cor- 
porate charters; enforce codes of conduct. 
Support campaign finance reform to 
break the money flow from corporations 
to candidates. Support anti-trust legisla- 
tion. Restore competition in the media. 

¢ Work for public ownership, public 
services, the public’s right to know. It’s 
called sharing; it works in other countries. 

e Support each other’s efforts. Create 
alternative institutions, from labor 
unions to cooperatives, community gar- 
dens to political parties. Change starts 
with each of us working together. 


CONTACTS 


50 Years Is Enough Network 
Washington, DC _ 
www.5Oyears.org 
202-463-2265 


Global Exchange 
San Francisco, CA 

www.globalexchange.org 
415-255-7296 


Essential Action 
Washington, DC 

www.essentialaction.org 
202-387-8030 


Public Citizen’s Global Trade Watch 
Washington, DC 
www.tradewatch.org 

202-546-4996 
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England’s overzealous drug police jail charity workers for helping the homeless 


by Chance Martin 


n December 17, 1999, Ruth 
Wyner and John Brock, direc- 
tor and manager of -the 
Wintercomfort Day Centre in 
Cambridge, England, were sentenced to 
prison at Cambridge Crown Court. They 
were arrested in May, 1998, following an 
undercover police investigation of their 
homeless drop-in center which revealed 
that some homeless people were dealing 
drugs at or around the drop-in center. 
Under Britain’s zero-tolerance drug 
policy, Ruth and John were charged with 
managing a premise and “knowingly 
allowing or suffering to be permitted” the 
supply of heroin contrary to Section 8 of 
England’s 1971 Misuse of Drugs Act. 
Despite the fact that no suggestion was 
made that Ruth and John — who between 
them have spent over 30 years helping 
homeless people — had been involved in 


any drug dealing themselves, or that the 


dealing benefited them in any way, they 
were convicted 18 months later. Ruth, a 
married mother of two children, was sen- 
tenced to five years in prison. John, who 
was arrested at his home in front of his 
wife and two children, drew four years. 

“This is like blaming the fire depart- 
ment for being at the scene of a fire,” said 
Dennis Hayes, outreach worker for 
Wintercomfort’s shelter. “There’s a drug 
epidemic and we’re being blamed for it.” 

Wintercomfort is a Cambridge-based 
charity that runs the only drop-in center 
for homeless people in South 
Cambridgeshire, providing medical ser- 
vices (most doctors in England won’t treat 
people who lack a home address), job 
training and confidence-building courses, 
help with rent and deposit for housing, 
and referrals to emergency winter shelters. 
Wintercomfort assists about a hundred 
people to move off the streets and into 
stable housing yearly. Between 60 and 
160 people visit the-center daily. 

At the time Ruth and John were arrest- 
ed, Wintercomfort was an open-door 
drop-in center, meaning that anyone — 
regardless of background, reputation, dis- 
ability or substance use — could turn up 
and find a cheap meal, washing facilities, 
free clothing, and support and advice. 

The police operation began in 
February, 1998, when two undercover 
policemen calling themselves “Ed” and 
“Swampy” began haunting the drop-in 
center and involving themselves in secret 
drug deals taking place between some of 
the homeless customers. They were 
backed up by a surveillance camera hid- 


And A Little Child Shall Lead Them 


by Julia Vinograd 
They’re holding parades 


and candlelight vigils and protests. 
The entire country watches him 
play with a black puppy 

or dangle on a swing. 

They love him very much 

because he’s the perfect reason 

to hate their enemies 

and they love to hate their enemies 
and a little child shall lead them. 


They’re holding parades for grudged assistance. 
for a6 year old cuban boyincuba And a little child shall lead them 
and candlelight vigils and protests, but who will follow? 


The entire country watches the boy 


They love him very much 

because he’s the perfect reason 

to hate their enemies 

and they love to hate their enemies 
and a little child shall lead them. 


There’s a 6 year old boy standing 
for a 6 year old cuban boy in miami in a welfare line with his mother 
in any American city. _ 

Being quiet the way he was told 
though it’s a long line. 

The big white wall clock 

leers down on them. 

He’s been in America all his life 
but only sort of, 

His mother loves him very much 
which is why she’s standing in Tine | 


That 6 year old boy ina welfare line, 
go one more day without his father. he can’t be used to hate our enemies 
so he’s no use to us. 

We love to hate more than 

we love to love. 

There will be no parades. 


den under the roof of a building on the 
opposite side of the street. 
In May, 1998, the investigation con- 


cluded with the arrests of eight drug deal- 


ers, and Ruth Wyner and John Brock. By 
the end of their trial, 18 months later, it 
became clear that one of the prosecution’s 
two principal issues was whether or not 
John and Ruth should give the names of 
suspected drug dealers to the police. 

The two argued that they should not, 
because this would put Wintercomfort 
staff at risk from reprisals and undermine 
the principle of client confidentiality that 
was an important element in helping 
homeless people come off the streets. The 
judge ruled that client confidentiality was 
not a defense in law. 

The other issue concerned the extent of 
the drug problem at the drop-in center. 
The prosecution argued that Ruth and 
John were not doing enough to combat it. 


Ruth and John responded that this was 
_because they had not been.aware of how 


pervasive it was and that they did not 
have the resources to address the problem 
more effectively. _ 

- Release, Britain’s national drug helpline, 


We live in in joey with oe rent oF 


our smiles behind miles of barbed wire. 
The moon’s a flat tire, 
can’t drive to safe and warm. 


a Bee! Masters, chairman of the eee Two Cea 


informally surveyed over 600 homeless ser- 
vices staff, and estimates that-at least half of 


them have violated Section 8 of the Misuse - 


of Drugs Act 1971. Kevin Flemen, senior 
project officer with Release, says the case 
has created a lot of anxiety among staff 
working with at-risk groups. 

“We have been swamped with calls by 
managers saying they are operating in the 
dark and need advice,” Flemen said. “The 
message from the authorities is that you 
must prevent supplying taking place. 
Doing your best is not good enough.” 


Thousands of people have demonstrated - 


across Britain for Ruth and John’s release, 
and now the Cambridge Two Campaign is 
gathering international attention and sup- 
port. Ruth and John are currently serving 
the fifth month of their sentences. 

“The convictions have caused outrage 
across the country,” said Alexander 
Masters, chairman of the Cambridge Two 
Campaign. “Ruth and John were doing 
their best to do their jobs, helping the 
homeless to get off drugs. They regularly 
liaisoned with police and Ruth spoke out 


about the heroin in the press and at con- 


ferences. Yet instead of co-operating with 


cs i ima latte a nleiuabanhdeeevnatielaccodhdh abl 


Don’t t turn away. . 


their work, the Ss oice arrested them. 
They’ve destroyed the lives of two dedi- 
cated charity workers and their families.” 


To learn more about the Cambridge Two 
and how you can help, visit their campaign's 
website: http://www.cambridgetwo.com 


Where Solutions Will 


Come? 
by Claire J. Baker 


In Berkeley 
the strong-legged stride 
| to University 

shouldering backpacks: 
oranges, apples, 
egg sandwiches, 
long-range dreams, 
books by Margaret:Mead, 
. Kroeber, Boas, Benedict — 

Intelligent youth 

steeped in Sociology, 

Anthropology — heping 

to change the world. 

And, dear god, there is 

much to change. 


you don’t know me, Ising initials in tree trunks that = 
I don’t know you. _ broke their carved hearts - aS 
Shadow armies do target practice with and put out flowers _ 


and every flower is a face. _ : : 
I sing the blues for everyone, it’s all I have, 
_all we have left of that first song. —_ | 
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